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on Wednesday may presumably be regarded 

as the opening of his autumn campaign, 
but it threw very little fresh light on the question 
of his political intentions. Some people may regard 
his dramatic declaration that he would throw up his 
brief rather than accept the position of leading counsel 
for the old order as an indication that he intends to 
throw in his lot with the Left Wing. Others may find 
in his appeal for the maintenance of that “‘ comrade- 
ship of all classes’’ which was evoked by the war a 
sign that he still pins his faith to the virtues of Coalition 
government. In point of fact, however, there was not 
a sentence in his speech which indicated any special 
preference in the matter of his future political associates, 
or which could reasonably be expected to offend anybody. 
Neither Mr. Smillie nor the Duke of Northumberland, 
nor even Sir Frederick Banbury, would hesitate, we 
suppose, to endorse every word of it. It was full of 
admirable aspirations, capable of meaning anything 
or nothing. In no single department of practical politics 
did the speaker commit himself to a policy. He 
remains perched as firmly as ever on the fence. 

* * * 

The best passage in the speech was that in which he 
quoted General Smuts’ fine phrase: ‘‘ Humanity has 
struck its tents, and is once more on the march,” and 
went on to interpret it in a fashion which seemed to 
show that he has realised more clearly than any other 
leading politician the complete transformation which 
the war has wrought in all those material and mental 
conditions which are the data of practical politics. We 
say “seemed to show” because, after all, his tribute 
to the “new order” has so far been a purely verbal 
one. So widely has the whole policy of his Government, 


T= Prime Minister’s speech at the City Temple 


right up to the present moment, been divorced from the 
spirit of the high-sounding generalisations which drew 
cheers from the City Temple audience, that the mere 
ejaculation of two words—* Russia,” “ Ireland ”’— 
was enough to shatter completely the moral effect of 
his central appeal for “ fair-play ’’ versus force. More- 
over, he does not seem to have realised that if the old 
divisions and policies are dead so is the old oratory. 
Never was a time when the need for “ deeds and not 
words” was felt as it is everywhere to-day. Words 
comfort no one; rather do they seem to aggravate the 
ills from which we are all suffering. More than ever is 
even sincere rhetoric apt to be regarded as windy bom- 
bast. If this City Temple lecture had been delivered 
in Widnes during the recent election we do not believe 
that on balance it would have diverted a single vote 
from Mr. Henderson to the Coalition candidate. The 
less Mr. Lloyd George talks about the “ new order,” 
until he has produced some at least of his plans for its 
construction, the better for his position in the country. 
As things stand all his brotherly ideals count for nothing 
beside the fact that there is hardly a single aspect of 
policy in which the record of his government is not one 
of short-sightedness, insincerity and failure. 
* * * 

Two rumours which have been current this week in 
connection with Mr. Lloyd George's supposed plans may 
be recorded. One is that emissaries of his were present 
at the Trade Union Congress last week, and that in 
the impending reconstruction of his Government he 
proposes to make a fresh attempt to secure the official 
participation of Labour. This story may safely be 
disregarded. Any idea of Labour participation in a 
Lloyd George government is preposterous in the circum- 
stances of to-day. The Prime Minister's declaration 
against the national ownership of mines, the first plank 
in the-Labour programme, is of itself more than enough 
to make any such rapprochement inconceivable. The 
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other rumour, circulated by a weekly contemporary, 
which is almost invariably ill-informed on_ political 
matters, was that Mr. Lloyd George was about to resign. 
About this story, in spite of its source, there seems to be 
a much greater degree of probability than about the 
other. Mr. Lloyd George may easily have come to the 
conclusion that there is little credit to be hoped for by 
any man who accepts responsibility for solving the grave 
social and financial problems which are the legacy of 
victory, and that his wisest course is to retire for a year 
or two into Opposition, or at any rate independence, on 
his laurels and Mr. Carnegie’s pension. The possibility 
is at any rate worth considering. 
* * * 

In so far as the position in Russia is changing it is 
clearly changing to the advantage of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. In the past week or two Denikin has pushed 
his lines forward slightly here and there, but his position 
as a whole-is very precarious. His rear is insufficiently 
protected and his lines are far too extended in proportion 
to the number of troops at his disposal. Failing a 
military decision—which is out of the question—he will 
certainly have to make a considerable retirement before 
the winter, with the object of reducing his liabilities. 
‘Meanwhile Koltchak’s army has gained certain successes, 
but he has retired so far that they could have no appreci- 
able effect on the general military situation even if they 
had not been counterbalanced by a serious reverse on 
his right flank, which has opened all the resources of 
Turkestan to the Bolsheviks. In the North-West the 
Baltic republics are on the verge of opening negotiations 
for peace, with the consent, if not with the active 
approval, of Paris; Von der Goltz has been ordered to 
withdraw from Russian territory; and the British 
forces are about to evacuate Archangel. This means 
that Petrograd will no longer be threatened and that 
large Red forces at present tied up in these regions will 
be released for service against Denikin and Koltchak. 
But if the military prospects of the Soviet Government 
seem brighter than ever before, there is reason to believe 
that its economic outlook is very dark. The food 
situation in Moscow will be worse this winter than it was 
last. Ultimately this factor may well prove to be the 
decisive one in the overthrow of the Bolshevik regime, 
but what so many people have failed to realise is that it 
cannot come into effective operation as long as all short- 
ages can be attributed to the position of the counter- 
revolutionary forces on the one hand and to the British 
blockade on the other. As things stand the Russian 
workman easily believes that it is not Lenin but Lloyd 
George who is starving him. 

* * * 

The victory of Mr. Arthur Henderson in the Widnes 
by-election means a very important accession of 
strength to the Labour Party in Parliament. Whatever 
may be said of the participation of Labour in Coalition 
Governments, there is no doubt that Mr. Henderson 
learnt a great deal during his sojourn in the strange 
land of Downing Street, and still more in his sudden 
exodus from it. He learnt, among other lessons, the 
enormous importance to Labour of a close alliance 
between the workers by hand and brain, and of utilising 
to the full the ability and knowledge of the growing 
band of “intellectuals” that has associated itself 
with the Labour Movement. He will bring to the party 


in the House of Commons a much-needed reinforcement 


of their strength in debate and a full sense of the 
necessity of preparing in Opposition for the assumption 
of the task of Government. The forthcoming Session 
of Parliament will be a crucial one both for the Coalition 
and for Labour, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Henderson 
will be found in his proper place as leader of the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons. 
* * ok 


The Liberal Party seems to have fully expected that 
the support accorded to Mr. Henderson by the local 
Liberals at Widnes would be at once returned with 
interest by a decision of Labour not to contest the 
Rusholme vacancy in Manchester. It is true that some 
of the most influential opinion in Labour circles wished 
to stand aside in this case, but a majority of the National 
Executive decided to endorse the attitude of the local 
Labour Party, and Dr. Dunstan will fight with all the 
official forces of Labour behind him. For our part we 
confess that we regret a decision which in any way lessens 
Mr. Pringle’s chances of winning. As far as we are 
aware, there is no point in the Labour programme which 
has not his full support, and the presence of a man of 
his special talents in Parliament during the coming 
session is very much to be desired. Nevertheless, we are 
bound to admit the cogency of the arguments on which 
the Labour Party’s decision appears to have been based. 
After all, what does the Liberal Party stand for apart 
from its opposition to the policy of the present Govern- 
ment ? Where is any sign that it possesses even the 
rudiments of a constructive policy ? Its leaders have 
still no word to say about even so great an issue of the 
day as that of nationalisation. They appear still to 
think that the “‘ removal of restrictions ” is a sufficient 
platform on which to stand. And so it may be for the 
immediate purpose of defeating Government candidates 
in bye-elections. But obviously it is not a platform 
with which Labour can be satisfied ; and for the leaders 
of the Labour Party to pretend, even on a single occasion, 
that they are satisfied with it would be to stultify their 
own position and undo the results of all the work of 
organisation and propaganda which has been done by 
the rank and file in the constituencies. That, at any 
rate, is the position with regard to three-cornered fights 
at the moment. Whether anything may be done to 
modify it before the General Election remains to be seen. 

* * * 

Mr. Israel Zangwill had some bitter words to say the 
other day on the subject of Palestine and the prospects 
of Zionism. He blamed the Zionist leaders for playing 
into the hands of “ Arab agitatois,” and for not putting 
their own claims strongly enough at the Peace Con- 
ference. Dr. Weizmann, in not demanding a Jewish 
State, was generally considered to have shown tact. 
Mr. Zangwill in his chagrin preferred to call it timidity. 
We are prepared to believe that, as Mr. Zangwill says, 
the masses had been led by Mr. Balfour's “ famous 
declaration’ to expect a Jewish State. The Jews 
unhappily are not the only people who in the settlement 
of the world have been disappointed in expectations 
based on famous declarations of great men. But in 
face of the facts Dr. Weizmann seems to be right 
and Mr. Zangwill wrong. Whether, in those golden 
days of Utopian promises, Mr. Balfour or any of his 
colleagues knew anything about the numbers and the 
feelings of the inhabitants of Palestine, we cannot say- 
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But they certainly know now—and Mr. Zangwill must 
know—that the country contains about 60,000 Jews, 
an equal number of Christians and something like 
500,000 Moslems. It is all very well to talk of the need 
for an orderly state on the borders of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and to ask who, if the Jews did not make 
this State, ““would bring the necessary means to turn 
a sand wilderness, without coal or iron, into a flourishing 
country.”’ This sounds well in the Mile End Road, but 
in Jerusalem the problem presents another aspect. 
How is it proposed to turn half a million Mohammedan 
Arabs, to say nothing of the Christian Syrians whose 
Christianity is of a very pugnacious sort, into docile 
subjects of a purely Jewish government ? Who is to 
provide the bayonets and machine guns necessary for 
so heroic an enterprise? We hope that the extreme 
Zionists will moderate their enthusiasm, and realise 
that a “national home for the Jewish people” and a 
Jewish State are very different things. The one, with 
wise administration, will offer the fairest prospect for 
the Jews who yearn for it. The other means disaster 
for them and for all Western Asia. 
* * ok 
Lord Grey, in setting out for America, approaches a 
situation certainly not less difficult than that which 
existed at the time of his appointment. He will arrive 
in Washington, presumably, as the final Senate debate 
on the Treaty draws to an end, and, while his prestige 
and personality will be a potent influence in modifying 
the anti-English feeling which has increased since the 
Armistice, he will be called upon to meet, not only the 
Irish bitterness, but the suspicion encouraged by the 
most recent achievements of the British Foreign Office 
—for example, the Persian agreement and the deal 
over German East Africa. Also, he will be confronted 
by the renewed misgiving over the secret treaties (for 
whose existence he himself was so largely responsible !), 
stimulated by the use which the President’s opponents 
have been making of the replies given by Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Lansing in their examination by the Forcign 
Relations Committee of the Senate. Lord Grey, it 
should be recalled, does not go formally as Ambassador. 
He is a special envoy, deputed for a period of six months, 
to deal with special questions arising out of the treaty 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations. We 
may take it for granted that he will be occupied with 
as little as possible of the routine. That being so, the 
Government is bound to have its mind on the question 
of the permanent appointment. Lord Grey may be 
counted upon as an asset to Anglo-American friendship 
for the ensuing half-year. But the task of finding the 
right man to undertake the urgent work of reorganising 
the American Embassy and consulates is one that should 


no longer be neglected. 
ae * x* 


Very important Labour news has come from America 
during the past week. The American Miners’ Confer- 
ence has endorsed the Plumb Plan of the railroad 
workers, described in these columns a fortnight ago, 
and is proceeding to formulate a plan on similar lines 
for the national ownership and joint control of the 
American mining industry under a scheme in which 
control will be shared between manual workers, brain- 
workers and State representatives, while the public 
will be safeguarded by State control over prices and 
over the disposition of the surplus. American Labour 








is now moving fast beyond belief, along the lines which 
Labour in this country has already followed. Nor are 
these the only big movements now in progress. The 
steelworkers’ strike notices expire this week, and the 
great dispute in which the workers are claiming “* recog- 
nition ” from the Steel Trust begins. President Wilson’s 
appeal for a postponement of the strike until after the 
Washington Conference has not unnaturally failed in 
face of the obstinate refusal of the employers even to 
recognise Trade Unionism. 
* * * 

The Washington Conference on International Labour 
Legislation is due to meet on October 29th, but the 
difficulties in the way do not seem as yet to have been 
overcome. Apart from the difficulties arising from the 
fact that America has not ratified the Treaty, serious 
problems have to be faced in Europe. Numerous 
Labour bodies from various countries, including, we 
believe, practically all the neutrals, have refused to 
take part in the Conference unless the Germans and 
Austrians are invited ; and a proposal that the “ enemy ” 
delegates should go to Washington and be kept waiting 
“‘on the mat”’ until the Conference decides to admit 
them, has not been well received by Labour in the 
Entente countries. In view of the fact that International 
Labour legislation can only be at all effective if it 
includes every industrial country of importance, it is 
surely preposterous that the Germans and Austrians 
should be excluded. It is obviously to the interest of 
everybody that they should be fully represented at the 


Conference. 
* * x* 


Whilst “‘ the more serious people, the Prime Minister 
and admirals, &c.,"’ as at Mr. Saltena’s famous levee, 
are “ eating ices and conversing passionately about the 
laws,” the Ministry of Health and the local authorities 
are still struggling, none too successfully, with the 
problem of houses. For the comparative lack of success 
neither the Ministry nor the local authorities, as we have 
pointed out before, are primarily to be blamed. The 
shortage of labour is, without doubt, the most serious 
factor—and it will soon become more serious still. An 
official return issued the other day gave a number of 
s‘atistics of what had been done up to July 81st. Later 
figures show a steady though not over-rapid progress. 
Thus by the end of July 3,879 housing schemes had 
been submitted to the Central Authority, and 1,145 of 
these approved. Five weeks later the number of 
schemes submitted had grown to 4,685, and of schemes 
approved to 1,493. So far as the actual building is 
concerned, there is almost no progress at all to report. 
Work had begun on 7,970 houses by July 81st, and 
apparently there was no change in that number by 
September 6th. The Ministry of Health has been forced 
to admit that “ the needs of only a very small proportion 
of the houseless can be met before the winter sets in.” 
The crying needs, therefore, of these overcrowded 
families, the “ paying guests’ in workhouses and the 
rest, will have to be supplied as far as possible by 
temporary accommodation. The Ministry have made 
it clear that they do not favour Army huts for per- 
manent occupation—rightly, we think. But to tide 
over the crisis they must accept them as a pis aller. 
The difficulty as to their cost, about which there have 
been bitter complaints, will be got over to some extent 
by the arrangement now made by the Ministry for 
securing them for local authorities at a discount of 
33} per cent. Other difficulties, such as sanitary 
arrangements, access, and so on, the local authorities 
will have to overcome as best they can. This palliative 
may help to relieve the congestion, though we fear it 
will not go far. 
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GERMANS TO THE RESCUE 


N Tuesday all the English correspondents in 
() Paris reported to their newspapers that the 
Supreme Council had endorsed the British 
policy of evacuation in Russia and recorded its “ pro- 
found conviction ” that the future of Russia must be 
settled by the Russians themselves without foreign 
interference. Subsequently it turned out that the 
Americans, the Italians, and the French had heard 
nothing of this decision and that the Supreme Council 
had not in fact discussed the subject of Russia at all. 
Though the story thus appears to have been invented— 
it is stated to have been given out “ officially ’’ by the 
Private Secretary of the Prime Minister—it was at 
any rate ben trovato. ‘ Profound conviction” could 
hardly be improved upon as description of the state of 
mind of a body whose nervous shilly-shallying on this 
subject during the past six months has been quite 
unconcealed. Indeed, the irony of the phrase should 
perhaps have been enough to reveal its lack of authen- 
ticity. But after all, when statements of Russian 
Policy are concerned, nothing is any longer incredible. 
As far as our experience of the declarations of 
British statesmen, at any rate, has gone, an invented 
statement is likely to have quite as close a relationship 
as an authentic one to the real facts of the situation 
and the actual intentions of the Government. More- 
over, in any case the views of the Supreme Council on 
thesubject have scarcely more than an academic interest, 
since it is Great Britain alone who has taken, or been 
prepared to take, any active measures in Russia. No 
other Power has offered to bear an appreciable share of 
responsibility in the matter, and our present policy 
of evacuation—if that indeed be our policy—obviously 
owes nothing to the “ profound convictions” of the 
Supreme Council one way or the other. 

The other Russian sensation of the week, the Bullitt 
revelations, have an equally ironical flavour. At first 
these revelations were denounced on behalf of Mr. 
Lloyd George as a “ tissue of lies.” In the course of 
the subsequent series of démentis this expression was 
toned down to “ inaccurate and important particulars.”’ 
We imagine that in point of fact Mr. Bullitt’s statements 
were accurate in every particular. Mr. Bullitt is the 
sort of man whose statements are accurate in every 
particular. Whether he was justified in publishing 
letters marked “ Private and Confidential” or in 
“ giving away’ some of his fellow officials as he did 
is another question, for after all unless certain standards 
of loyal reticence are observed in the matter of private 
conversations, all genuine co-operation between colleagues 
becomes impossible; but on the point of truthfulness 
there will be little hesitation, we suppose, on the part 
of public opinion, either on the other side of the Atlantic 
or on this, as to which party is to be believed. But 
why, after all, was Mr. Lloyd George so anxious to 
repudiate Mr. Bullitt’s story? It was aimed rather 
at President Wilson than at him, and if it damaged him 
the damage was incidental and not very serious. It 
showed, it is true, that he had told the House of Com- 
mons a good deal less than the truth concerning his 
knowledge of the purpose and outcome of the Bullitt 
mission to Russia. Moreover it must be admitted that 
Mr. Bullitt’s obiter dictum that “In dealing with Mr. 
Lloyd George you must remember that you cannot 
take any of his public statements seriously ” was more 


blunt than polite. But after all Mr. Lloyd George 
can hardly suppose himself to be injured by statements 
of this sort. With no section of his supporters does 


his power rest upon a reputation for ingenuousness, 
It rests indeed largely on something very like the exact 
opposite. Charges of inexactitude which would destroy 
other men fall flat when they are directed against him, 
since no one dreams of expecting him to be exact. 
This particular sort of invulnerability is undoubtedly one 
of his greatest political assets, and whilst he can scarcely 
be expected to acknowledge it as such, he surely need 
not be at so great pains to repudiate its advantages. 
What is expected of a “‘ wizard” is miracles, and he 
would presumably be employing his time to his better 
advantage in devising fresh prestidigital feats, suitable 
to the political occasion and the present discontents, 
than in vain attempts to preserve a reputation for 
frankness and accuracy which no one can remember 
that he ever possessed. 

Besides, on the whole, Mr. Bullitt’s revelations should 
bring him more credit than discredit; for they show 
that he stood almost alone in Paris, and still more alone, 
perhaps, in his Cabinet and in the House of Commons, 
in recognising six months ago the danger and the 
futility of the war in Russia. “The mere idea,” 
he is reported to have said in January, “ of attempting 
to crush Bolshevism by military force is pure madness.” 
Unfortunately he had not the courage of his convictions ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that he has ever 
wavered in them since the day when he declared— 
at the time of the General Election—that he was more 
afraid of reaction than of Bolshevism. He has always 
been in favour of negotiation, even before Mr. Bullitt 
came on the scene at all; and at the time of his House 
of Commons speech it was perfectly well known in 
official and political circles that if he could have counted 
On any support, either in Parliament or in the daily 
Press, it would have been a very different speech. 
It was, indeed, precisely with the object of creating 
such support that he urged the publication of Mr. 
Bullitt’s report. Why, then, should he protest against 
revelations which show that it was not he but Mr. 
Wilson who lacked courage and foresight in this par- 
ticular matter, and that he, in fact, was one of the very 
few men in Western Europe who understood the Russian 
situation six months ago and advocated a policy which 
to-day is on the point of gaining almost universal 
acceptance ? Is it because he cannot claim the credit 
which is his due, without admitting a responsibility 
far graver—since he was sinning against the light— 
even than Mr. Churchill’s for the policy of “ pure 
madness’ which has been pursued ever since ? 

But, after all, what Mr. Lloyd George thought or said 
six months ago is of very little consequence. The 
important question is what is he going to do now. 
The first step we suggest must be the removal of Mr. 
Churchill from the War Office. He might do valuable 
work elsewhere—at the Treasury, for example—but 
as Secretary of State for War he is nothing less than 
a public danger. No one will believe in the sincerity 
of the policy of evacuation so long as he is the Minister 
responsible for its execution. He, at any rate, has 
“profound convictions” on the subject of Russia, 
but they are the wrong convictions and he holds them 
too strongly to be trusted to carry out any policy 
which transgresses them. He has what can only be 
called a bee in his bonnet on this subject. The Russian 
Grand Dukes themselves fear and hate Bolshevism 
no more than he does. He quite sincerely believes, 
it appears, that Bolshevism is a greater danger to 
Europe than Prussianism ever was and he does not shrink 
from the consequences of that belief. To most people 
the Russian problem presents itself as a simple dilemma. 
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Can we, or the Russian anti-Bolsheviks with our help, 
hope to obtain a decisive victory over the forces of the 
Soviet Republic? If not, then clearly the only sane 
policy is to make peace. But for Mr. Churchill this di- 
lemma does not exist. He perceives a third possible 
course; which is to authorise and encourage the Germans 
to undertake the task of crushing Bolshevism by 
military force. Von der Goltz is in Courland with his 
“Tron Division” and a total force which may number 
as many as 100,000 men, highly trained and equipped. 
This force might easily be increased by voluntary 
enlistment if the Entente were to offer the German 
Government the necessary inducements—few would 
be needed !—to permit such an enlargement. It would 
then be possible for this gallant Prussian General 
in co-operation with certain specialised Allied units and, 
nominally at least, under the general direction of the 
Allies, to occupy Petrograd and with that city as base 
make a rapid advance on Moscow. It appears that 
Mr. Churchill, in private if not in public, does not 
hesitate to advocate a policy on lines approximating 
tothese. And when it is remembered that the successful 
accomplishment of this programme would probably 
leave Germany not only master of Russia but once 
more in the position of the strongest military power in 
Europe, some idea may be gained of the extraordinary 
depth of Mr. Churchill’s fear of the Bolsheviks. We 
confess that in these days of drift and opportunism we 
have more than a little respect for convictions so single- 
minded and so logically applied. But—well there is no 
need to argue that it won’t do. Incidentally, any 
plan of the sort has been vetoed in advance by the ulti- 
matum, delivered by the Allies this week, calling upon 
Von der Goltz to retire to German territory—which 
implies the disbandment of his army. There is not the 
slightest danger that Mr. Churchill will get his way. 
But there is danger in a man who holds such views 
remaining in a position when he is even ostensibly 
in charge of our Russian policy. Moreover, he is 
personally committed to an indefinite and unlimited 
support of Denikin and Koltchak—a policy which will 
cleariy have to be reversed as a corollary of the policy 
of evacuation and as an essential step in the reduction 
of our military expenditure. His departure from the 
War Office is therefore crucial, and until that event 
takes place the public will do well to discount any 
statements and declarations purporting to assure them 
that our policy in Russia has been changed in any 
essential respect. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


HE dispute which led recently to a national 
lock-out in the furniture industry has pre- 
sented one interesting feature which might 
with advantage be copied in all Labour 

disputes of importance. Throughout the dispute each 
party has courted publicity and has repeatedly issued 
to the Press statements giving its version of the cireum- 
stances and of the questions at issue. By this means 
the public has been placed in a far better position than 
usual for passing judgment and forming an independent 
estimate on the issues involved. It has at least found 
out what is the real point at stake, and that is often by 
no means easy to discover even in the most serious and 
protracted disputes. 

But while the furniture manufacturers have set an 
excellent precedent by courting publicity in this manner, 
it is impossible to congratulate them upon the matter 
of their more recent pronouncements. As the dispute 
has dragged on it has become manifest that, although 


there are other issues involved, the one point which 
has effectually stood in the way of a settlement is the 
question of payment by results. The employers desire 
to impose upon the operatives a system of payment by 
results to which the Trade Unions representing the 
woodworkers have always been and _ still remain 
resolutely opposed. Such a situation has, of course, 
often arisen before in many different industries. There 
is nothing new in a dispute of which the central issue is 
the method of payment to be adopted in a particular 
trade, or in an attempt by employers to impose one 
system while the Trade Unions concerned insist upon 
another. What is peculiar in the present case is the 
bland and self-confident manner in which the furniture 
trade employers in their manifestoes inform the public 
that payment by results is clearly in the best interests 
of the operatives themselves and affect to treat the 
Trade Union opposition to it as a piece of quite unex- 
pected and wanton wrongheadedness on the part of 
the workers. 

But the furniture trade employers must know per- 
fectly well that the question of payment by results is 
one of the most hotly-disputed issues between employers 
and workers in at least half of the main industries of 
the country. They must know that practically the 
whole of the building and woodworking trades have 
always put up a strong and united opposition to pay- 
ment by results in all its forms, and that for the most 
part the system has only operated in these trades in 
places where the Trade Unions have been too weak to 
prevent its introduction. They must know that the 
engineering and kindred trades have been repeatedly 
troubled by the time-work versus piece-work contro- 
versy at least for the past half-century, and that even 
in the coal industry, where piece-work has long been 
firmly established, the miners have in recent years been 
seriously considering whether to insist on the general 
adoption of a time-work basis of payment. They must 
know that the opposition to payment by results in 
many trades comes not from a wanton blindness on the 
part of the workers but from a serious conviction, which 
may be right or wrong, that payment by results is a 
bad system for the trades concerned. 

This does not mean either that all Trade Unions in 
all industries are opposed to payment by results or that 
all employers in all industries are in favour of it. Some 
Trade Unions, such as those in the cotton trades, have 
insisted upon piece-work, and have based their whole 
policy of collective bargaining upon its acceptance. 
On the other hand, some of the worst sweating in the 
less organised trades has been done under a time-work 
system by employers who have resolutely refused to 
allow piece-work to be introduced, and have preferred 
to rely upon over-drive by foremen without paying 
the higher wages which piece-work might, in these 
cases, involve. The position differs from trade to trade. 
There is, indeed, a strong body of Labour opinion which 
is always inclined to favour time-work because it holds 
that payment by results tends to break down solidarity 
and set man against man, and a strong body of Capitalist 
opinion which is always inclined to favour payment by 
results because it believes that it lowers cost of pro- 
duction. But, in almost every case, the Trade Unions 
form their final judgment upon the practical issue, and 
accept or reject payment by results according as they 
believe that, in the particular circumstances of their 
own trade, its adoption will be beneficial or the reverse. 

The Trades Union Congress last week pledged its 
support to the furniture Trade Unions in their struggle 
against payment by results, and there voted in favour 
of the resolution many Trade Unions which themselves 
accept and even choose payment by results. The 
woodworkers’ case is that, in the woodworking trades, 

ayment by results is a bad system, whatever it may 
ba in other trades of which the whole circumstances 
are different. They hold that, for the woodworker, 
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payment by results both destroys craftsmanship and 
encourages shoddy work, and also works out unfairly 
and fails to secure, what it professes to secure—a 
remuneration varying with the skill and effort expended 
by the worker. The state of the weather, and still 
more the condition of the material which is given to the 
worker to work on, enormously affect the output result- 
ing from a given expenditure of skill and effort. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that systems of payment 
by results always operate best and with least friction in 
those cases in which the output is easily measurable 
and least liable to disturbance by external or variable 
conditions—in other words, where a given expenditure 
of skill and effort can be relied upon to produce a given 
quantity of production, and where the question of 
quality is not important because it is largely out of the 
worker’s control, being determined mainly by the 
machine, or by some other external factor. In pro- 
portion as the conditions in any particular trade deviate 
from this standard, it becomes more difficult to agree 
upon the terms of any system of payment by results, 
or to devise a system which will work with even approxi- 
mate justice. The contention of the workers in the 
woodworking industry is that the conditions of their 
various crafts are such as to make a fair system of 
payment by results impossible. 

This is, clearly, a point which cannot be decided by 
abstract reasoning, since it depends upon the peculiar 
conditions of the trades concerned. Yet, instead of 
arguing that the particular difficulties which beset the 
adoption of payment by results in the furniture trades 
are capable of being removed, and instead of stating 
what steps they are prepared to take for their removal, 
the employers merely make the abstract declaration 
that payment by results must be in the best interests 
of the workers themselves, and, having said that, appear 
to expect that the public will at once conclude that the 
workers are wrong in opposing it. 

If this were an isolated case, it would hardly be 
necessary to labour the point. But it is not: it is 
something that now occurs in almost every place where 
employers gather together. It is assumed almost 
without argument that payment by results is an admir- 
able system; and it is then at once concluded that the 
opposition offered to it by the workers in certain indus- 
tries is mere wanton restriction of output of an anti- 
social character. The employers therefore at once 
proceed to lecture the workers on their lack of patriotism 
and of “enlightened self-interest’ (a collocation of 
ideas which appears to come natural to some people!). 
This has precisely the opposite effect to that which is 
desired. The workers, as they get to know more about 
the way in which businesses are run and in particular 
about the operations of trusts and industrial combines, 
are increasingly inclined to reply that if it is a question 
of restricting output employers certainly do this quite 
as effectively as Labour and that if production is the 
one thing needful, it seems strange that there should 
be so many workers unemployed. 

Moreover, the workers point out that their actual 
experience of payment by results does not coincide with 
the claims made on its behalf. They can point to systems 
which are almost universally unpopular wherever they 
have been introduced—systems of which the premium 
bonus method of payment is the outstanding example. 
They have a long experience of “ scientific’ systems 
and ‘unscientific’ systems of payment by results, and in 
too many cases this experience includes many painful 
episodes in which, when production has been increased, 
one device or another has been used by the employer 
for the purpose of cutting the rate. This does not 
necessarily make them theoretically opposed to all 
systems of payment by results ; but it does make them 
highly suspicious of most of the existing systems. In 
addition, they know that it is simply not true to say that 
time-work usually means “ca’ canny,” whereas payment 








by results is the means of abolishing all restrictions on 
output. In so far as restriction exists, it obtains just 
as much in shops working. under payment by results as 
in shops working under time-work. Indeed, in pay- 
ment by results shops it is more likely to become 
a deliberate device for safeguarding piece-rates against 
cutting by the employer or the rate-fixer. 

In face of these and many other facts, which are 
perfectly well known to employers and workers alike, 
it is clearly preposterous to treat the case for payment 
by results as axiomatic, or to assume without argument 
that payment by results necessarily means increased 
output and lower costs of production. In the engineer- 
ing and in other industries payment by results 
shops and time-work shops compete in the market on 
terms of equality, and have done so for many years. 
No one can contend that either is driving the other out 
of the market and, indeed, if there is a difference 
between them it is that in engineering, at any rate, 
the time-work shops tend to turn out better goods. 
The question of payment by results versus time-work 
is one which has to be faced and argued out on the 
merits of each individual case, and the tendency to 
assume that payment by results connotes efficiency 
rests on a wholly unwarrantable assumption, even if we 
leave aside all question of the social effects of the various 
systems. 

We have not the technical knowledge necessary to 
determine whether piece-work, individual or collective, 
or some other form of payment by results can be suit- 
ably adapted to the conditions of the woodworking 
trades. All we know of this particular case is that the 
furniture manufacturers apparently desire to enforce 
its adoption, in what form we do not know, while the 
whole of the woodworking trades are united in their 
opposition. But we are not concerned with the par- 
tieular case so much as with the general principal 
involved, and on this we are clear that, in the old 
phrase, “‘ to generalise is to be an idiot ’’ and that there 
is no warrant at all for concluding because a particular 
Trade Union refuses to have payment by results thrust 
upon it, that its members are necessarily either un- 
patriotic or blind to their own interests or to those of the 
community. The sooner employers drop broad and 
meaningless generalisations on this point and get down 
to particular schemes and cases, the sooner will there 
be a chance of getting each trade the system that suits 
it and of avoiding much useless friction, both in par- 
ticular workshops and on a national scale. 


RUMANIA AND THE JEWS 


[FROM A JEWISH CORRESPONDENT. | 


NE of the serious factors that have brought about 
() the present state of tension between the Peace 
Conference and Rumania is the refusal of the 

latter to sign a Treaty containing clauses for safeguarding 
the rights of national minorities. The people who are most 
seriously affected by these clauses are the Jews, of whom 
there are 250,000 in Rumania; and should Bessarabia 
and Transylvania be ultimately assigned to that country, 
another 550,000 Jews would likewise be affected. The 
Rumanian standpoint is that the signing of such a Treaty 
would signify the abridgment of the sovereign rights of 
an independent State, and that what may be right in the 
case of resurrected or newly-created States, like Poland 
or Czecho-Slovakia, is an insult to an old-established 
kingdom like Rumania. The second plea is that the 
objectionable clauses are unnecessary, as there is no Jewish 
question in Rumania. The Jews, it is alleged, have always 
enjoyed religious freedom in Rumania, and the country’s 
claim to be considered just and liberal is based upon the 
contention that it has been free from pogroms. These 
arguments have been repeatedly advanced by M. Bratianu, 
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but they have failed to move the Supreme Council of the 
Peace Conference. The reason is that they are utterly 
fallacious. But to understand the grave importance of the 
Jewish aspect of the present crisis, a brief retrospect is 
necessary. 

Rumania has existed as an independent State only since 
1878, and the part she has played throughout the last 
forty years towards her Jewish subjects has been one of 
unmitigated oppression. A cardinal condition of the 
independence conferred upon her by the Berlin Congress 
was her undertaking to emancipate the Jews within her 
borders. That undertaking she has systematically flouted 
down to the present day. The Berlin Treaty, by Article 44, 
required that difference of religious belief should not preclude 
anyone in Rumania from the enjoyment of civil and political 
rights, admission to public offices and honours, or the exercise 
of various professions and industries. A similar demand 
was made in the case of Bulgaria, Serbia, and Turkey, 
which each of these countries readily accepted. But 
Rumania, in place of the original Article, which called for 
the complete civil and political emancipation of the Jews, 
substituted an alternative declaring that difference in 
religious beliefs did not constitute an obstacle to the 
obtainment of civil and political rights, and added a 
stipulation that a foreigner, without distinction of religion, 
could become naturalised under certain specified conditions. 
The Powers, who thought that this revised Article adequately 
embodied the principle of religious and civil equality, 
accepted it; they little dreamt that Rumania would 
extricate herself from her solemn contract. The procedure 
was simple, but disastrous. 

The Rumanian Government immediately declared that 
the Jews within its borders, irrespective of their place 
of birth, were all foreigners, who could only be emancipated 
according to the laws pertaining to the naturalisation of 
aliens. This naturalisation could be granted only by law— 
that is, by Act of Parliament—and individually. It was 
pointed out that the Jews had been settled in the country 
uninterruptedly for more than fifteen centuries, and had 
shed their blood in its defence. But the Government 
insisted upon regarding them as aliens, though they were 
under the protection of no other State. The obstacles 
placed in the way of Jews seeking naturalisation were so 
enormous that from 1878 down to 1914 the number admitted 
to the rights of citizenship was less than 300. Every 
year the Government submitted the names of a list of Jews 
to each Chamber, but took care that only a small proportion 
should be passed by both Chambers, whose joint ratification 
was necessary for complete naturalisation. Even the Jews 
who lived in the Dobrudja before it was ceded by Turkey 
to Rumania, and who had been promised the rights of 
Rumanian citizenship by the rescript ratifying the annexa- 
tion, were not emancipated until thirty years later, in April, 
1909, and then only if they could prove by documentary 
evidence that they had been Ottoman subjects before 
April 11th, 1878. 

As for the native Jews of Rumania in general, they are 
simply treated as outlaws. Not only have they been denied 
their civil rights, but during the last fifty years some 
220 special laws have been enacted for the purpose of 
restricting and cramping their movements in every sphere 
of human activity. They are not allowed to own land 
or even to till it as hired labourers. They have been 
expelled from the rural districts and driven into the towns, 
where most of the avenues to an honest living are closed 
tothem. They are barred from the Civil Service and from 
the medical, legal, and teaching professions. They are 
excluded from the secondary schools and Universities ; 
and Jewish students of medicine who obtain their doctorate 
diplomas at foreign Universities are not allowed to practise 
in their native country, which is notoriously short of qualified 
doctors. Jewish employees may not form more than a 
fourth of the workmen or staff in any factory applying 
for the Government benefits, without which industry in 


Rumania cannot flourish ; and Jewish merchants who have 
to visit a rural district on business are placed under police 
supervision. But, though denied all rights of citizenship, 
the Jews must, nevertheless, discharge its duties. They 
must pay taxes—foreigners as they are declared to be— 
they must serve in the army, in which they cannot rise 
above the rank of a corporal. 

This policy of oppression, before the war, produced a 
constant stream of emigration. From 1899 to 1907 some 
55,000 refugees left for the United States alone. The high 
tide of emigration was reached in 1902, when the American 
Secretary of State, John Hay, fearing that economic troubles 
might arise from the sudden influx, addressed a Note to 
the Powers signatory to the Treaty of Berlin, urging them 
to make the Rumanian Government emancipate its Jewish 
subjects. England seconded the Note, but the other 
Powers did not respond. All subsequent efforts to bring 
moral suasion to bear upon the rulers of Rumania have 
proved equally futile. The 15,000 Jewish soldiers who took part 
in Rumania’s campaign against Bulgaria in the Balkan 
War were previously given a promise of enfranchisement ; 
but the promise was not redeemed, and hundreds of them, 
with their families, left the country in disgust. When the 
question arose of the recognition of the territorial changes 
consequent upon the Balkan War, it was hoped that the 
provisions of the Berlin Treaty safeguarding the rights of 
religious or national minorities would be reaflirmed. But 
the Powers could not agree upon the matter. England 
alone chivalrously declared that she would recognise the 
annexations only of the States that granted equal rights 
to religious or national minorities. 

Since the beginning of the war the position of the Jews 
in Rumania has become even worse. Those who were 
living in the small towns and villages near the Austrian 
frontier were ruthlessly evacuated as potential spies and 
traitors. From the moment that Rumania entered the 
war the Jews fought with singular bravery for their step- 
mother country, but the legend of Jewish cowardice was 
systematically and officially circulated. The Rumanian 
General Headquarters issued an Order (No. 4,164) on 
August 14th, 1917, that at the beginning of an attack all 
Jews must at once be sent to the front line. Many Jews 
who distinguished themselves on the ficld were passed 
over at every promotion; hundreds of Jewish wounded 
were omitted from the official lists, in order to minimise 
the patriotic part they had taken ; and hundreds of Jewish 
killed were posted as missing or deserters, so as to sub- 
stantiate the legend of Jewish treachery. Early in October, 
1916, General Persan, Chief of the General Staff, issued an 
Order declaring all Jews to be spies, which was read in all 
regiments and even published in one paper (Penes si Curcanul, 
in Vaslui) as a leading article. As for the civilian popula- 
tion, the Jews, both in Rumania itself and afterwards in 
Bessarabia, were subjected to a regime of unbridled cruelty 
as though they were the real enemy. Deportations, false 
imprisonments, plundering, requisitions, extortionate fines, 
forced labour, flogging—these were the commonest forms 
of oppression inflicted upon men and women, old and young, 
alike. Rumanian apologists are fond of proclaiming that 
there has never been a pogrom in their country. But there 
have been countless brutal assaults, and more than one 
military officer has upon his conscience the shooting or other- 
wise doing to death of innocent Jews. For all this brutality 
there has not been the least justification. Not a single 
Jew has been convicted of espionage by court-martial. 

It is now maintained that all this is past, and that the 
Jews, by the Bratianu Decree of December, 1918, are able 
to enjoy all the rights of Rumanian citizenship. This 
contention is utterly fallacious. The Bratianu Decree 
has not emancipated the Jews; it simply declared that 
individual Jews of certain categories could apply for 
naturalisation; but the application is hedged about by 
such obnoxious formalities and impracticable conditions 
as to render it quite nugatory. Many legal tribunals refuse 
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to recognise it on the ground that it has not received the 
sanction of Parliament; others profess to know nothing 
of it. Many Jews who apply for naturalisation, with the 
aid of all sorts of documents, are rejected because they 
cannot prove that they have never “ received a sentence 
for crime, treason, espionage, or offences against the interests 
of the State.” And even the few who have obtained 
nominal naturalisation are still subject to the same 
restrictions as before—not as foreigners, but as Jews. 

It is because the Peace Conference is keenly alive to the 
mockery of this Bratianu Decree, and fully acquainted 
with the long melancholy history of Jewish persecution 
in Rumania, that it has resolved that this country must 
at length be made not only to emancipate its Jewish subjects 
en masse, but also to undertake to respect their rights as a 
national minority. For though the Jews were even legally 
enfranchised, they might still be discriminated against in 
actual practice, and the Constitutional change would remain 
a dead letter. Such a fear is well founded ; it is based upon 
the whole record of Rumania’s treatment of the Jews 
during the last fifty years, and it has been strikingly 
reinforced by the recent conduct of the Rumanian authori- 
ties towards the Jews in Hungary. That is why clearly 
specified and absolutely binding safeguards are required. 
M. Bratianu’s proposal that the whole question should be 
transferred to the League of Nations for settlement is too 
obvious a manceuvre to have escaped the intelligence of 
the Peace Conference; for, once this body agrees to such 
a proposal, not only will Rumania again wriggle out of her 
moral duty, but the Powers would lose the necessary union 
and authority to impose their will. If ever there were a 
just cause which the Paris Conference should uphold and 
fight for to the end, it is the cause of the 800,000 Jews 
in the enlarged Rumania. Are these, after the great war 
of liberation, to remain the last serfs in Europe, or are they 
to enjoy the full rights of modern citizenship ? 


AUSTRALIA AFTER THE WAR 


MELBOURNE, August 6th, 1919. 
A USTRALIA has lived a life of its own during the war. 


Returning home after three years of service one 

becomes aware of its extreme isolation. The war 
has been the dominant factor in the life of the community, 
but its reactions bear no relation to those in the other parts 
of the Empire. The men whom she has contributed have 
lived remote lives. Their services have been lost. They 
have neither influenced nor been influenced by the life at 
home. 

The first contact encouraged the finest hopes. Our 
welcome bome was magnificent and the organisation for 
disembarkation and discharge quite surprisingly efficient. 
The boat was cleared of troops within half an hour of arriving 
at the wharf. They were conveyed by a fleet of motor-cars 
to the military depot and within one hour four hundred 
men were examined by doctor and dentist, reported on 
for medical treatment and pension, handed in their pay- 
books, received leave passes and free railway tickets and a 
gift of clothing from the Red Cross Society. As many as 
cared to joined the Returned Soldiers’ Association and 
subscribed to its Magazine. In most cases the balance 
of the man’s account was paid to his credit in a bank 
nominated by him within three weeks. Within six weeks 
the disabled soldier was informed of the amount of his 
pension. No further signatures or attendances were 
necessary in the vast majority of cases. It was the best 
piece of organisation we had seen. 

Further experience, however, soon showed that the 
smoothly working organisation which contributed to our 
welcome and gave us such a comfortable release from our 
military obligations was not typical of the state of the 
community. Neither the social, economic nor political 
machinery is working smoothly. The evil is not difficult 


to find. A distressing spirit of sectarianism has become 
rampant and is poisoning the civil life of the State. In 
several different ways the community finds itself divided 
on issues not of the first importance, but so embittered that 
each side is prepared to throw away all political principle 
and seek only the overthrow or injury of its opponents. 
Unfortunately this sectarianism has manifested itself in 
the sphere of religion. The Australian population has a 
very large infusion of the Irish race. At least 80 per cent. 
of the population have Irish blood in their veins. But no 
issues of any importance have developed from these cir- 
cumstances, and in most walks of life Catholic and Protestant 
have got on with little friction. In politics especially very 
many of our most distinguished leaders have been Irish 
Catholics. A very large proportion of Catholics usually 
vote for the Labour party, but whether this has been due 
to an informal alliance or not is not clear. The only 
political issue which can be definitely attributed to the 
Catholic influence has been an education issue. Non- 
sectarian education is provided by the State without charge. 
The Catholics have a large and fairly efficient educational 
organisation in which religious teaching is given by Catholic 
priests. For years they have been agitating for a State 
grant in aid of these schools. 

This situation has been altered mainly through two 
personal influences, viz., that of Mr. Ryan, Premier of 
Queensland, and Archbishop Mannix, of Melbourne. The 
former, the leader of the State Labour Party, has enjoyed 
a long reign of power and successfully fought two elections 
by the aid of the Irish vote. He was a strong opponent 
of conscription, and although he paid lip-service to the 
cause of the Allies, his assistance even in voluntary recruit- 
ing was very lukewarm. It has been suggested that he 
should resign from the State Party and take the position 
of Leader of the Federal Labour Party. But nothing has 
yet matured. Mr. Ryan would immensely strengthen the 
Official Labour Party, which possesses no leader able to 
stand up against Mr. Hughes. But his ability, though 
great, is of an exceedingly low order. He has shown this 
recently by the manner in which he has sought to discredit 
Mr. Hughes. It is not difficult to show up Mr. Hughes; 
but the criticism that Mr. Hughes has been clay in the 
hands of British statesmen—who have taken advantage of 
our eagerness in the war, have used our men unduly, and 
paid too little for our wheat and our wool—is simply a men- 
dacious attempt to appeal to the lowest prejudice. Mr. 
Ryan claims that the Australian Government should ask 
for a large contribution from Great Britain to equalize the 
war burden between the two countries. 

Archbishop Mannix is a more dangerous figure than 
Mr. Ryan, because he is more zealous and sincere. His 
main achievement so far has been to import the quarrel 
on Irish Home Rule with all its bitterness into Australian 
politics. There are very few people in Australia who are 
not in favour of Home Rule for Ireland, and a great number 
who feel that England’s treatment of Ireland has been 
contrary to some of the ideals for which the war was being 
waged. But Australians have themselves no cause for any 
similar criticism of British policy, and Archbishop Mannix’s 
attempts to embroil Australians in a quarrel in which 
they have only a sentimental interest was a criminal and 
unpardonable wrong to Australia. Unfortunately he has 
been too successful. Strongly imbued with the Sinn Fein 
propaganda he spoke strongly against the Allied cause. 
The powers of the Church were used to prevent Catholics 
from enlisting and from taking part in recruiting campaigns. 
The effect of his advocacy, however, on the individual 
Catholic is probably exaggerated. Many thousands of 
Catholics enlisted and played their part nobly in the A.LF. 
No suspicion attached to the loyalty of any of these Irishmen. 
Possibly the most unfortunate phase of Archbishop Mannix’s 
interference was to draw out counter expressions of 
sectarianism on the part of Protestants. The contrast 
between Archbishop Mannix and other Catholic prelates 
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in Australia showed that the influence he exerted was 
mainly personal, and could have been most successfully 
resisted by dignified behaviour. But as a matter of fact 
the Ulster zealot was too often allowed to oppose Protestant 
intolerance to Catholic bigotry and use the same methods 
of discrimination against the Catholic as the Catholic was 
using against the Protestant. The power of the priest in 
Australia is not what it is in Ireland. Public feeling in 
Australia is overwhelmingly against religious feuds. But 
it is tolerant and somewhat irresponsible, and if it sees 
sectaries fighting it is too apt to exclaim “a plague on both 
your houses” and leave them to fight it out. Just at 
present the main issue is whether the Labour Party will 
arrive at an electoral alliance with the Catholic organisation. 
They will certainly get the Catholic vote, even without the 
alliance. A formal union would alienate thousands of 
Protestant working-men; but it is very probable if Mr. 
Ryan steps into Federal Politics that a working partnership 
will be established. This may be strong enough to secure a 
Labour majority, but it will bring about a state of affairs 
out of which very little good politics or constructive 


. development can arise. 


The same sectarian spirit can be seen in the way in which 
purely political issues are being fought. It was inevitable 
that there should be a great deal of bitterness in Australian 
politics. Socialistic advances have been considerable. The 
power of the worker is very formidable. If the wealthy 
classes are to maintain their present position, which has been 
seriously threatened, they must resist the further progress 
ofthe movement. There is a real issue in Australian politics 
which must be faced, and which can only be solved by 
constructive statesmanship. It is to the advantage of the 
capitalists and captains of industry if they can conceal this 
issue behind clouds of bitter controversy. The opportunity 
to do this is not hard to find. Socialistic mollahs preach the 
Class War from the street corner, using the old conventional 
threadbare invectives. And so the Liberal politician and his 
capitalistic backer hurls back epithets of “‘ Sinn Feiner,” 
“ Bolshevik.” The issue is then successfully burked. The 
Labour cause in Australia has achieved power. It has 
realised the stepping-stones to its main objectives. These 
have brought more vividly into view the extreme difficulty 
of the problems involved in a further advance. If the move- 
ment is to progress there must be skilful leadership and 
much constructive thought. But instead of securing these 
the majority of the party rise eagerly to the bait and allow 
the issue to be lost amid sectarian cries. There is no cause 
to apprehend any manifestation of Bolshevism in Australia. 
A movement to form the Labour unions into One Big Union 
on the lines of the objective of the Industrial Workers of 
the World in America has met with almost complete failure. 
The way in which the shipping strike has developed shows 
similarly an absence of Bolshevik feeling among the workers. 
It is therefore regrettable that Labour leaders averse 
altogether from Bolshevik action are too often found 
repeating Bolshevik cries and providing themselves with 
no constructive solution of the social issue. 

In short, the finer and more generous spirits of Australia 
return to find those they left behind them calling each 
other names. This unsatisfactory state of things is to a very 
large extent the result of war strain. The conscription 
campaign, in which opposition to its point of view was treated 
by each side as cardinal sin, is also responsible to a very 
large extent. Absorption in war measures has stopped the 
normal political evolution, and the voidness of political 
programmes is another source of theill weed of sectarianism. 

For this last reason little amelioration can be expected 
from the present Ministry, which represents a coalition for 
war purposes between the small personal following of 
Mr. Hughes and the Old Liberals led by Sir Joseph Cook. 
It succeeded at the polls in a khaki election and has lived 
since mainly by its credit as a Nationalist Win-the-War 
Party. Experience has, however, shown here as elsewhere 
that those who base their qualifications for parliamentary 


honours mainly on patriotic sentiments make most unsatis- 
factory political leaders. The coalition has little cohesion. 
Mr. Hughes as a matter of course had to lead and his leader- 
ship has been eccentric and provocative. Instead of being 
a factor of advancement he has been a disturbing spirit. 
Mr. Hughes has not sufficient principle to be a sectary, but he 
thrives in an atmosphere of animosity. He was the centre 
of all the bitter quarrels of 1917, being the chief instrument 
in provoking the most acute manifestations of hostile feeling 
between the opposing sections. He signalised himself 
chiefly by his administration of the War Precautions Act, 
the Australian D.O.R.A. With a fountain pen and a blank 
sheet of paper he had it in his power at a moment’s notice 
to give any order or create any crime he fancied. The 
situation was very much to his taste, and among certain 
interests he created a reign of terror which will long be 
remembered. 

In April, 1918, Mr. Hughes left for London to attend the 
Imperial Conference, and Sir Joseph Cook left ostensibly as 
Minister for the Navy, but really to watch Mr. Hughes on 
behalf of his section of the coalition. During their absence 
affairs have been in the hands of Mr. Watt, as Acting Prime 
Minister. Mr. Watt, an old Premier of the State of Victoria, 
proved himself capable of a certain amount of statesmanship 
and did a good deal to mitigate the personal bitterness 
which existed (the mere absence of Mr. Hughes having a 
healing effect.) But his health has broken down and he is 
resigning his office before Mr. Hughes returns. His Ministry 
has no other man of first-rate ability, and his party, now that 
the war is over, has noreal justification for its existence. 
It has conspicuously failed to meet the difficult economic 
and administrative problems arising out of the war. The 
absence of a common social outlook rendered it almost 
incapable of action. It is quite powerless against bourgeoise 
influences and incapable of coping with the great capitalistic 
combinations which the war has strengthened. The cost 
of living, which should be low in a great producing country 
like Australia, has been increased most unnecessarily. 
Profiteering is rampant,and the public irritated to a degree 
finds the Ministry without a policy. 

In such a condition of things loyalties within a coalition 
will be strained to the breaking-point. Mr. Hughes’s own 
following is contemptible. He alone counts. The rest of 
the coalition belong to a party trained to view Mr. Hughes 
as its enemy. They are restive under his leadership. If 
the net result of the Ministerial regime is universal failure 
and opprobrium, it is very likely that the party which is 
strongly entrenched in the middle classes will try and 
dissociate themselves from him and try to throw the onus 
of the situation on his shoulders. Politically he is in a 
position which compares with that of Mr. Lloyd George 
after the Armistice. But he is not likely to be able to cash 
his credit in the same easy way as Mr. Lloyd George did. 
His account is too heavily encumbered. There is not 
sufficient personal confidence or loyalty to carry him through. 
We must look forward, therefore, to a period of extreme 
confusion. Mr. Hughes will fight strenuously, bitterly and 
scrupulously for his hand. His disturbing influence will in- 
tensify at every point the sectarian strains in the situation. 
Theonly hope is that a kindly providence will eliminate Mr. 
Hughes from the political field. In such a case the hostilities 
provoked by his vituperative voice and autocratic hand 
will tend to heal, and politics settle down to the universal 
opposition between Labour and Middle Class. 

Between these will come the influence of the active, 
intelligent and enterprising section of Australian life—men 
who are independent of party allegiance and who have a 
strong radical if not socialistic bias. These men represent 
the true Australian character, and they alone can 7 on 
the progressive tradition inaugurated by the first Federal 
Liberal party, afterwards carried on by the Labour Party 
till 1918 and since eclipsed by sectarian feuds. The 
returned soldiers, enriched by their experience, carryin 
with them a tradition of efficiency and initiative as wel 
as comradeship, accustomed above all to work together as 
Australians and overlook territorial divisions, should, if 
properly led and advised, exercise a virile influence which 
will assist in the restoration of the old progressive tradition 
into Australian politics. F. W. E. 
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THE CASE FOR THE LIMPET 


N natural history the limpet is, as the child said, 
I “a pointed, hat-looking thing that sticks to the 
rocks.” In mythology, the limpet is a pointless, 
Civil-Servant-looking thing that is never on the rocks 
simply because it is a limpet. In either case, it belongs to 
the numerous family of the gastropods, who, the authorities 
tell us, are ‘“ mainly characterised by a loss of symmetry, 
produced by torsion of the visceral sac.”” The temporary 
Civil Service, indeed, like an army, marches on its stomach, 
and is said to have impressed the imagination of Whitehall 
by its gift for spending even more time over meals than 
the members of the older Service. It would be inaccurate 
to allege, however, that the limpets are the only gastropods. 
The gastropods are, as we have said, a numerous family, 
and even the sub-class to which the limpets belong—the 
streptoneura—has itself to be subdivided into several 
orders and sub-orders before we reach the limpet pur sang. 
Concerning these subdivisions the learned inform us: 
“The old division into Zygobranchia and Azygobranchia 
must be abandoned, for the Azygobranchiate Rhipidoglossa 
have much greater affinity to the Zygobranchiate Haliotidae 
and Fissurellidae than to the Azygobranchia in general. 
This is shown by the labial commissure and pedal cords 
of the nervous system, by the opening of the gonad into 
the right kidney, and by other points. Further, the 
Pleurotomariidae have been discovered to possess two 
branchiz. The sub-class is now divided into two orders : 
the Aspidobranchia, in which the branchia or ctenidium 
is bipectinate and attached only at its base, and the Pectini- 
branchia, in which the ctenidium is monopectinate and 
attached to the mantle throughout its length.” This will 
give you a general idea of what a limpet looks like, should 
you happen to meet one walking down Whitehall. If, 
as we suspect, however, “ctenidium” has something to 
do with the Greek for comb, we should be surprised to 
see a limpet airing that horrific symbol in Whitehall itself. 
One of the characteristics of the limpet, indeed, is supposed 
to be a marked tendency to ctenophobia. The limpet, if 
we are to believe the “ tell-the-truth ”’ Press, fears the evil 
tooth as the Italian peasant fears the evil eye. But that 
was one of the horrors of war, and is best forgotten 

At present, there is a danger that serious injustice may be 
done to the limpet. Journalists have begun to write of it 
as a voracious animal, whose most notorious characteristics 
are not to be found among the rest and best of the human 
species. It is as though we others were animated by 
exclusively noble motives in earning our livings and never 
received a sixpence without giving back gold for it to the 
commonwealth. The limpet as a beast of prey is becoming 
an obsession with us, and we are devoting so much attention 
to the pretty red-haired girl earning two pounds a week 
in a Government office that we have no time to watch the 
infinitely more savage creature who makes off with the 
millions. 

As a matter of fact, the two-pounds-a-week girl is 
only doing what nine out of ten of us are doing. 
She has found a job and she is sticking to it. This, as 
society is at present constituted, is not only not a sinful 
amusement, it is a duty. No man can afford to be out 
of a job unless he can use the needs of other people to force 
them to do the necessary jobs for him. Practically every- 
one is on the look-out for a job as soon as he reaches man- 
hood, and the most innocent are those whose ambitions do 
not rise above the two-pounds-a-week standard. To be 
without a job is the most terrifying experience possible to 
anyone but arich man oratramp. It is to hang bya thread 
over a black abyss—to be in danger of not having enough 
to eat, of losing one’s pleasures, of not being able to meet 
one’s friends on equal terms, of having to sell one’s furniture 
and being turned out of one’s home, of seeing one’s children 
relapse into the dark world of rags and sunlessness and 
ignorance. The prospect of losing one’s job—it is the sort 


*_home. 





of thing that turns a man’s hair prematurely white and 
makes the lumps of his bones show under a wrinkled skin. 
Luckily, the average man is not a forward-looking creature. 
He does not dwell morbidly on thoughts either of the end 
of his job or of his latter end. He is for the moment in his 
job and alive, and that is enough. If he is troubled, it is 
usually because he thinks he ought to have a better job, 
not because he is afraid of losing his present one. He has 
faith in himself, if not in Providence. He sees someone 
obviously less competent in a better job than himself. 
This may make him envious, but it also gives him confidence. 
He realises that he has been born into a world of fools, in 
which even such an idiot as himself may contrive to look 
intelligent by comparison. Life would be much gloomier 
for most of us if we did not realise what fools other people 
are. ‘‘ They will never kill me,” said King Charles, “ to 
make you king.”’ Most men feel they are Charleses, secure 
in a .world of Jameses. They have a pleasant feeling 
of being indispensable in the circumstances. If they are 
philosophers, they occasionally face the horrid truth that 
no man is indispensable. and that this dunderheaded world 
is just as likely to kill Charles in order to make James king 
as it is to do anything else. But philosophers have almost 
ceased to exist. During the last five years the indispens- 
ables crowded them out. The last philosopher we knew 
was sent to France and killed. 

Were we philosophers, we should certainly recognise 
that the average man, in his attitude to his job, is concerned 
about his own interests rather than about those of society. 
It would be more accurate as well as more morally comfort- 
able to put it in this way—the average man earns his daily 
bread, not for the sake of the State, but for the sake of his 
We do not suggest that he is indifferent to the 
welfare of the State: it has been proved that on occasion 
he is even ready to die for it. But not one man in a million 
sets out to earn a living with the thought of doing good to 
anybody outside the circle of his own relations. He will 
not, if he has common virtue, sell the interests of the State 
for gold any more than he will deal dishonestly by his 
employers. But it is not love of country any more than 
it is love of employers that makes him work till his temples 
ache on a sunny afternoon when he would far rather be at 


the races. It is either self-love or love of his family. He and 
his family need food, shelter and luxuries. That is why he 
sticks to his job in spite of all temptations. It may be 


thought that we are underestimating the part that the sense 
of duty plays in the average life. But the sense of duty 
seldom leads a man to go out and earn a living on an equality 
with his fellows, if he possesses a living already. 
Ambition, whether in the form of the love of money or of 
the love of power, is a much more frequent stimulus to 
work than is a sense of duty. Not that it is altogether a 
simple matter to analyse the causes that make men work. 
Few men could tell you the causes: work is with most of 
us mainly a habit. It is the way of the world. We do 
what everybody else does. But, noble as human beings 
are in a wonderful measure, we doubt if it is nobleness that 
sets the majority of men job-seeking. Even the public 
man, fairly disinterested though he may be, desires praise 
and power—money, too, perhaps—as well as to serve the 
State. 

We often hear a statesman called disinterested if 
the love of power rather than the love of money keeps him at 
his job. This seems to us to be an abuse of words. The 
love of power is undoubtedly a finer branch of egoism 
than the love of money: it gives us in its perfection a 
Cesar or a Napoleon instead of a miser. But, if it supplants 
love of country, the best that can be said for it is that it 
is one of the distinguished vices. The average statesman 
is probably one in whose breast love of country and love 
of power are continually in a state of conflict. He would 
not consciously sacrifice country for power, but uncon- 
sciously he would go to perilous lengths rather than resign 
his power into other hands, If he lies awake at night, it is 
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more likely to be through thinking about his own future 
than through thinking about the future of his country. 
Cynics are blamed for reminding us of the potency of self- 
love. If there is nothing in what the cynics say, however, 
how are we to explain the present condition of the world 
at the end of several thousand years of statesmanship ? 
Can one name even half a dozen eminent statesmen of the 
moral stature of Lincoln? Was Pericles an entirely 
disinterested man? Was Pitt ? 

This is not to suggest that most men live more or less 
free from moral considerations. All we contend is that 
moral considerations are least active in men at a time when 
they are looking for a job. The colonel may be a hero in 
the field and a Bayard in private life, but in his thoughts of 
promotion he is merely human. The lawyer, when he is 
promoted, may be a just judge, but it was not the love of 
justice that made him desire to be a judge. And we may 
reasonably suspect that the Cabinet Minister, like the clerk 
of the workhouse, desires office and sticks to it for its own 
sake rather than because it gives scope to his virtue. The 
temporary Civil Servant differs from all these, it may be 
argued, in wanting to stick to a job when it is in the interests 
of the State that the job should cease. But in this is he so 
different from the landlord or the millionaire? Each of 
us reconciles himself easily to the belief that what is good 
for himself cannot be very bad for the State. The million- 
aire will even prove to you how extremely injurious to the 
State would be a levy on capital. The shareholder trembles 
—for the State—at the thought of the nationalisation of 
the railways. The landowner proved conclusively a few 
years ago that the State would be put in grave peril by a 
small tax on land. It is all merely a roaring of limpets, 
seeking whom they may devour. Every vested interest 
is a limpet that is firmly convinced that no sooner will it 
be prized off, than the rock to which it has stuck so faith- 
fully will sink in crumbling ruin. When we think of the 
ease all the other limpets put up for themselves, we are 
amazed at the moderation of the Whitehall limpets in making 
no similar claims for themselves. Alas! poor gastropods, 
they are content to exist without attempting to justify 
their existence. That at least is to their credit. They are 
limpets that do not squeak. Luckily, they need not fear 
for their future. Let them take heart. There are rocks 
ahead. 


EUPHORIA 
W- hear enough of dyspepsia, but rarely of its much 


commoner opposite, eupepsia. So true is it that all 
the good news in the world will not sell a single 
copy of the evening Press, whilst murder never fails. 
Another pair of analogous terms is eugenics, good breeding 
or the parenthood of the worthy, a term invented by my 
master Galton, and dysgenics, bad breeding or the parenthood 
of the unworthy, the correlative term introduced by myself 
with his approval, and now generally preferred to the rival 
coinage of cacogenics, of about the same date. One has 
heard gratitude expressed and reiterated for the use of the 
adjective dysgenic as an aid to thought and expression. 
Let us now consider another pair of terms, the invention 
of which I cannot attribute, but for which many readers 
will probably be grateful to the present introducer, as 
valuable additions to their thinking armamentarium. 
Sitting down to this article, I feel well; imperfect 
though my circumstances I am “bearing up well” 
against them, and am in a condition expressed in the almost 
exact Greek translation of that last phrase by the term 
euphoria. This is a subjective condition, or “ feeling” 
or “sense.” It enters by no channel from without, such as 
the eye. It is not one of the “‘ gateways of knowledge,” 
the traditional ‘‘ five senses,” the entries into the City 
of Mansoul. It is an internal sense, or compound, or amalgam, 
or harmony, of sensations. We used to call it, in Clouston’s 





Lectures on Insanity, when I listened to them long ago, 
“the organic sense of well-being.” It is an essential feature 
of health and happiness. We may never have named it, 
or thought of it, or recognised its existence,|but it is that which 
for nearly all the lives of nearly all of us makes life worth 
living. Running home through the cold rain, down an 
Edinburgh alley in boyhood, I passed another youngster, 
barefooted, standing, whistling, happy. He had euphoria ; 
it was not in his circumstances, but in him. Walking home 
in the rain the other evening, or early morning, rather, 
along the Bayswater Road, I passed a quite young woman, 
very drunk, making scarcely any progress, probably miles 
from home, and without any prospect of a vehicle at that 
hour. I pitied her, realised my impotence to help her, 
and my heart went black with anger, as usual, at those who 
laugh at or live on such things. As I passed her, she was 
faintly singing as she swayed from side to side of the wide 
footpath. She had euphoria and was far happier than I— 
for the time. Everywhere and always, philosophers have 
marvelled at the fashion in which we human beings cling 
to life when it apparently has nothing to offer us—the aged, 
the bedridden, the mutilated, the bereft, the enslaved ; 
but to all of these Life has something to offer, and it is 
euphoria. It is not my purpose here to attempt to analyse 
this feeling. But if the reader will observe himself he will 
perceive, ere long, how subtly and thoroughly Nature makes 
it worth our while to be alive. We know and value 
the exquisite delights of sight and hearing, above all in their 
enhancement by art; but do we realise the immense 
satisfaction of sense in effectively clearing the throat, 
blowing the nose or performing functions conventionally 
thought of as humbler still ?_ We enjoy games of emulation, 
playing for our side or ourselves, in cricket or golf; but 
do we realise that the fundamental cause of our delight 
is, or ought to, be in the feeling we get from a full-blooded 
drive, a perfectly-executed overhand stroke in the water, 
or a series of movements in the dance—gquite apart from 
sex-attraction, emulation, spectators or anything else? 
All these are secondary and adventitious to the enhanced 
euphoria, the bien-étre, that we derive from art and sport, 
from a successful act of deglutition, or a leisurely unem- 
barrassed yawn, especially if accompanied by its physiological 
complement of a ‘‘ good stretch.” 

This fashion in which Nature pays us, tempts us, wheedles 
us for her purpose, which is that we shall live, is, of course, 
not peculiar to our own species. We see it in our domestic 
animals. The author of the Book of Job observed it in 
the horse who “ paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength.”” On the “ pictures,” one sees teams of Alaskan 
team-dogs at work, their tails more eloquent than most 
human mouths, of delight in life. Wordsworth went 
further, and this present pedestrian man of science will 
not dare to say that he was wrong when, surveying a form 
of life not even animal he avowed his belief that ‘ there 
was pleasure there,”’ or when he explicitly wrote 

*Tis my belief that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The modern student, believing in the unity of Nature, 
the common origin and principles of all living things, will 
be content to quote thiz couplet as an illustration of its 
author’s own dictum that Poetry is the impassioned ex- 
pression upon the countenance of Science. 

We are not asserting that external circumstances may not 
heighten euphoria, as when Wordsworth, exalted by a 
noble prospect of human joy, felt it bliss to be alive and 
heavenly to be alive and young. But the fundamental 
condition is internal. It is correlated with youth and 
age; with race; possibly with sex. We observe the 
euphoria of children. Clearly it is something within them ; 
they will jump for joy @ propos of nothing. The same 
is true of kids and lambs. Yet enough euphoria remains to 
make the centenarian—so long as something (what ) 
remains—tenacious of his life. There appear to be racial 
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differences, though the subject is very obscure and we may 
not necessarily be safe in estimating the intensity of euphoria 
from the observable expression of it.. Yet it would seem 
that the typical Scotsman, with his motionless tace and 
hands and his even voice, almost needs his native whisky 
to make him feel as jolly as many southerners do without 
it. (‘‘ Let us see what it is,” said Johnson, the tea-drinker, 
to Boswell at Inverary, “ that makes a Scotchman happy,” 
and they sampled the whisky accordingly.) As for sex, 
perhaps one would have to experience an Ovidian 
Metamorphosis to be sure; but I merely note the obiter 
dictum of a great student, Professor Arthur Keith, in his 
book on The Human Body, that women are more fortunate 
than men, since the joy of living loses its intensity at an 
earlier age in the sterner sex. (I would quote his words 
if I could, but I fear I must have lent my copy to somebody. ) 
This statement may be true, but I have seen it nowhere 
else and I do not know the evidence for it. 

The reply, ‘It depends upon the liver,” to the query 
whether life is worth living, suggests, in one meaning of the 
equivoque, that euphoria has a glandular basis. We may 
admit that the jaundiced eye is not worth seeing through, 
and may guess the existence of some truth in the view which 
called organic misery Melancholia, which means “ black 
bile.” This subject is worthy of the most exhaustive 
study, which must range from the liver, by far the largest 
gland in the body, to the very smallest, wherever they be. 
But I do not believe that any glandular or humoral theory 
of euphoria will ever be found to deal with more 
than the accidents or inessentials of the subject. However 
that may be, we shall never get far from chemistry in our 
study, even though chemistry may not be the essence of it. 

For all, or nearly all, of us suffer at times from dysphoria, 
or at any rate enjoy less euphoria than we desire. And 
chemical means are at our hand. It is for euphoria and for 
nothing else that we take alcohol, tobacco, opium, cocaine, 
cannabis indica or any other of the so-called stimulants or 
sedatives. All these drugs narcotise or paralyse sensations 
of ill-being and thus effect euphoria. The effect looks like 
stimulation. To call it pseudo-stimulation, or narcosis, 
however, seems inadequately descriptive. I do not see 
why drugs which produce euphoria should not be called 
euphoriacs, just as we call drugs that produce aphrodisia 
aphrodisiacs. The use of such drugs proceeds, therefore, 
directly from the natural, legitimate, universal desire for 
happiness. Poisonous or toxic though they be, they are 
vastly less so than the people who condemn them because they 
make others happy. The limits and conditions of their 
use, if any, must be determined as in the case of what- 
ever else may serve the happiness of our kind. 

The “wretched” girl, whom I found to be so happy 
that she could not contain her song the other evening, 
was an instance of what I will call toxic euphoria. We 
have incidentally observed the existence of toxic dysphoria, 
as by substances typified by what the ancients called 
“black bile.” That is natural enough: but the existence 
of toxic euphoria is far less comprehensible, even when, 
as in the most familiar instance, its long and intense con- 
tinuance is followed by the toxic dysphoria, appalling to 
witness, of delirium tremens. 

Two most remarkable instances of toxic euphoria may be 
cited. One is the “ spes phthisica,” the hopeful disposition 
of the victim of phthisis. As a rule, not until the poor 
consumptive’s feet begin to swell will he doubt that he is 
going to get better. This is toxic euphoria, evidently, 
but beyond giving it a name I can offer no contribution 
to its study. More remarkable still is the exaltation, 
the megalomania, the madly-inflated egoism of “ general 

aralysis of the insane.”” Even when the doomed man lies 
in a padded room, unable as a baby to control his humblest 
functions, his is easier than the head that wears a crown. 
Yet none other of the protean forms of syphilis has this effect. 
How and why does the syphilitic toxin affect the basal 


ganglia (?) of the brain to this result—surely the extremest 
irony in Nature ? 

I know not and my space is filled, so I bid the reader 
farewell and wish him—euphoria. 


LENs. 


OBSERVATIONS 
A FFAIRS in the Coalition are visibly passing from the 


stage of mere domestic strain into that of crisis, 

possibly of disruption. What, inquires Lord 
Rothermere, will Mr. Lloyd George do? As if it mattered | 
Everybody knows by this time what Mr. Lloyd George has 
failed to do. According to his friends, he was to have been 
the unit who should give value to the ea of the Govern- 
ment, whereas their latest plea is that he has in truth been 
a figure-head, but only that and nothing more—a mere 
roi faineant, hoodwinked in turn by the imperious and 
impetuous Mr. Churchill, the blundering Mr. Long, the 
invertebrate Mr. Bonar Law, the autocratic yet unresource- 
ful Lord French, and the lugubrious Mr. Chamberlain. 
Hence (to continue the catalogue in symmetrical order) 
Mr. Churchill’s tragic fiasco in Russia, the pre-war dimen- 
sions of Mr. Long’s naval programme, the Government’s 
(that is, Mr. Law’s) shattering electoral defeats, Ireland’s 
recoil into the jungle of political crime, and our own daily 
national deficit of over two millions sterling—all due, it 
seems, to what is naively represented as a pardonable 
ignorance on the part of the Prime Minister of what was 
going on in his own Government. 


a * * 


Is it presumptuous to suggest that, since the problem of 
what Mr. Lloyd George may or may not do is becoming 
tedious, some consideration might profitably be given to 
the more novel and perhaps not less pressing question, 
What will Mr. Bonar Law do? After all, Mr. Law is the 
recognised head of a party which numbers about 380 in the 

resent House of Commons, and, willing as he himself might 
to forget this tiresome fact—did he not remind his flock 
the other day that they were elected not as Unionists but 
as supporters of Mr. Lloyd George ?—it is hardly to be 
imagined that the flock will always remain satisfied with 
a leader of this mettle; in other words, with a chief who 
accepts without protest such indignities as have been 
recently heaped on Mr. Law by ex-Ministers and others 
notoriously in the confidence of the Prime Minister. What, 
under such circumstances, is Mr. Law likely to do? Obvi- 
ously, he must either retire in disgust from the secret conflict, 
or else put forth a determined effort to save his party from 
the extinction with which it is constantly threatened by 
certain Liberal Coalitionists. Suppose a General Election 
to cometo-morrow, with the Unionists suddenly manceuvred 
into the position of having to defend their 380 seats against 
an entirely new Lloyd George combination, or even a 
combination from which Mr. Lloyd George might be osten- 
sibly absent. What is to be their reply? Is it to be mere 
passive defence, or active counter-attack—an outcry against 
the menace of direct action in England, or an appeal to 
British patriotism and Protestantism against the threat 
of rebellion in Ireland ? 
* * * 


In a choice of the kind suggested Ireland would probably 
have it, if only from force of habit. Reference was made in 
this paper last week to the ironical remark of an Irish priest 
that midnight assassination was not before the Irish electors 
at the last election. I can imagine conditions in which it 
might be an issue before the English electors at the next 
election. Indeed it is difficult to imagine on what other 
expectation than that of reviving the old anti-Irish sentiment 
the extremists of Unionism, especially if deserted by their 
Lloyd George allies, could hope to live through the coming 
fight. Are they not preparing for the emergency already ? 
If his apologists are to be credited (and the apology 1s 
characteristic enough to be credible) it is not Mr. Lloyd 
George’s fault, but the fault of his Unionist associates that 
Ireland has been driven to the verge of rebellion and may 
yet be goaded into open revolt—presumably just in time 
for the election leaflets. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, reconstruction and, still more, re-orientation 
might fittingly begin at the top, where a start should be 
made by the return of the Prime Minister to his post on the 
Treasury bench. I observe that this is indicated as one 
of the more heroic steps that Mr. Lloyd George may take. 
It would, however, probably be more accurate to say that, 
if done at all, it will be Mr. Bonar Law’s doing, forced upon 
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him, to be sure, by the nature of the attacks of which he 
has recently been made the target, avowedly in his colleague’s 
presumed interests. One thing that neither Mr. George 
nor Mr. Law may be expected to do (though the intention 
is gravely attributed to the former by a singularly inspired 

itical gossip) is to ear-mark Lord Rothermere as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such an appointment might 
make a perfect rounding-off to the career of the author of 
the Budget of 1909-10, but unluckily there are obstacles— 
some of them as old as the British Constitution and others 
as recent as the Parliament Act. 

* * * 


A feature of the by-elections which has been somewhat 
dwarfed by other considerations is their failure so far to 
bring to the voting point anything like an adequate pro- 

rtion of the electorate. Disappointment was caused at the 
General Election by the ner of the polls, and yet 
greater surprise may now be felt when it is realised that 
over the whole series of by-elections extending from West 
Derby to Widnes the aggregate poll in the seven constitu- 
encies concerned was actually some 6,000 less than the meagre 
total of last December. Perhaps the least that can be said 
of this protracted lethargic fit is that an improving tendency 
set in at Bothwell, where the total poll increased by nearly 
1,000—an improvement, moreover, emphasised at Widnes 
with a quite creditable rise of over 2,000. Generally, 
however, an analysis of the figures shows that, while the 

sition victories appear to have been won by a pro- 
digious shifting of votes from one side to the other, there 
remains in each constituency a formidable reservoir of 
— and uncommitted opinion which must sooner or 
later enlisted for the recently successful candidates if 
they are to enjoy security of tenure. Probably Mr. 
Henderson’s constituency is one of the most hopeful from 
this point of view, forming as it does the latest link in a 
continuous chain of Lancashire divisions all won over to 
Labour in late years (not from Liberalism, be it noted, but 
from Unionism) largely by a double process of patient 
organisation and sustained propaganda. 

* * * 


While there seems to be nothing irregular about the Future, 
with the possible exception of its borrowed title—why not 
Forward or Vanguard for a really intriguing plagiarism ?— 
most journalists will remain doubtful whether it was quite 
wise of Downing Street to set up its own press just at this 
moment. After all, it is not so long ago, according to the 
sardonic testimony of a former member of the War Cabinet, 
since Mr. Lloyd George’s personal press bureau was one of 
the wonders of the world, and not the least of its terrors. 
Nor, to do it justice, was it in those days an agency that 
operated through a mere home-made medium, or that had 
to content itself with such trumpery methods of propaganda 
as the reproduction in various sizes of its hero’s portrait, 
still less with the resurrection of such fill-up stereo (if that 
be the right term) as Marshal Foch’s not unfamiliar tribute 
to the man who pushed the clouds away. Like Cesar, it 
bestrode the world, and like Cleopatra, or the political 
chameleon of Lord Northcliffe’s satire, it was infinite in 
its variety. On which side does it stand now, that mighty 
and once-docile engine? And how does it come about 
that its place has had to be supplied (were that possible) 
by this fugitive and gratuitous broadsheet ?—type of the 
sort of shadow-periodical in which Mr. Toots, had he 
thought of it, might have achieved a not dissimilar publicity 
for those once-famous letters of his, written by himself to 
himself as ‘‘ from persons of distinction.” 

JADE. 


Correspondence 
DIRECT ACTION 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—May I be permitted, as one to whom it occasions 
discomfort to disagree with Taz New STaTESMAN, to question 
certain reasoning which you employ in your first leading article 
last week about “ Direct Action”? 

It would seem that while in general you disapprove of Direct 
Action you are prepared to give it your blessing provided the 
following three conditions are fulfilled : 





1. The majority of the electors must agree with the Direct 
Actionists. 

2. The demand of the Direct Actionists must not be for a 
reversal of the policy to which they object, but for a dissolution. 

8. The party to which the Direct Actionists belong must be 
ready, and fit, if returned to power on a dissolution, to form a 
Government. 

Now, you admit that the third essential condition is not 
fulfilled at present, nor likely for some years to be fulfilled ; 
therefore, Direct Action is, on your own showing, unjustifiable 
at present or for some time to come. Assuming, however, 
for the sake of argument, that the third condition is waived, 
and that the first two, if satisfied, are held to justify Direct 
Action—this position seems hardly less vulnerable. For it was 
precisely the position assumed by the House of Lords in 1909-10, 
and condemned on that occasion by no one more severely than 
the Labour Party. The pretended right of any group of persons 
to compel a dissolution whenever such group object to the policy 
of the Government and imagine their objection is shared by a 
majority of the electorate, is wholly unconstitutional, if not 
revolutionary—and it is surely no less unconstitutional when 
exercised by the working classes than when exercised by the 
House of Lords. 

Suppose a Labour Government were returned after the next 
General Election, and thereupon the employers (claiming the 
support of a majority of the electors) attempted to enforce a 
dissolution by means of a general lockout—what answer would 
THe New SratTesMan, let alone Mr. Smillie, have to these 
employers ?—Yours, etc., 

Cyr AsQuirTH. 

Harlech. 

September 13th. 


[We certainly cannot conceive any circumstances in which 
Direct Action would be anything but “ unconstitutional ’— 
more unconstitutional than the action of the House of Lords 
in 1909-10. So we have no quarrel with Mr. Cyril Asquith on 
that point. Indeed, we are not sure that we have any quarrel 
with him at all, except that possibly the word “ unconstitutional ” 
implies to him a slightly greater degree of condemnation than 
it does to us. The British Constitution is not perfect. In 
the hands of statesmen who appreciate and respect its spirit 
it is an admirably efficient and flexible instrument, probably 
the best in the world; but in the hands of those who do 
not, its very flexibility is a defect, rendering it peculiarly 
subject to abuse. It contains, for example, no provision for 
what is known in some of the ultra-democratic States of America 
as the “* recall ”— in other words, no safeguard against the risks 
of a “ khaki election.” Consequently it is possible to imagine 
circumstances in which “ unconstitutional”’ action might be 
justified in order to force a General Election. We do not think 
such circumstances have arisen yet, nor do we believe they 
are likely to arise. But suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the present Government were determined to cling to office 
for the full five-year period, renewing conscription, continuing 
and extending the war in Russia, and maintaining indefinitely 
the present rate of expenditure on military and naval and other 
war services against the wishes of, say, 75 per cent. of the electors 
as shown in bye-elections; then certainly we should consider 
unconstitutional action the lesser evil, and we do not think 
we should be deterred from that opinion by the substitution 
of the word “revolutionary” for “ unconstitutional.’’ Nor 
shall we believe, without his explicit assurance, that our 
correspondent would take a very different view. 

As regards the final paragraph of his letter the reply obviously 
is, that if such a contingency were to arise we should have no 
answer; but that it will not arise. Mr. Asquith may retort 
that in that case our principles are not logically watertight, 
which we willingly admit. Neither, thank God, is the British 
Constitution—Eb. N.S.] 


THE ART OF WANGLING 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir—I should like to draw attention to two important 
inaccuracies in your correspondent’s remarks on the subject of 
Chinese Labour in France which appeared under the heading 
of “The Art of Wangling” in your issue of September 13th. 
As regards the details of Labour Administration and the delin- 
quencies of Labour Corps Officers I am not qualified to speak, 
but the points I refer to are matters of higher policy with which 
I happen to have been intimately acquainted until very recently. 

Your correspondent writes that he has “‘no doubt that the 
authorities will be able to show a profit on these salvage operations, 
but they will do it by crediting the salvage companies with the 
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collection of the huge dumps of material which the Armistice 
found still undisturbed.” It is highly improbable, however, 
that the authorities will attempt any such course, being fully 
aware that the bulk of the salvage work has been done by 
prisoners of war or coolies who had to be maintained in the 
country for the time being whether profitably employed or not. 
The British troops in France and Flanders have, indeed, been 
embarrassed for some time by a surplus of labour of these cate- 
gories, which they could not get rid of for reasons quite 
unconnected with salvage. The cost of the labour cannot, there- 
fore, be fairly debited against the value of the work done, and 
the object of the approximate costing which was introduced 
was rather to compare the value of salving one kind of material 
with the value of salving another. At one time personnel 
was so abundant that everything was considered worth salving, 
but it subsequently appeared probable that the surplus of labour 
would disappear before the work was completed and a concen- 
tration on the more remunerative kinds of salvage work was 
therefore ordered. Two factors then had to be considered 
in conjunction: viz., the market values of the materials and the 
ease or difficulty with which they could be collected. The 
word “ remunerative ’” was used in a comparative rather than 
an absolute sense. Apart from this question there were certain 
mat, “ials, notably ammunition, which we were under obligation 
to our Allies to remove irrespective of value or cost. Again, 
we are told that “ It is an open secret that the present Chinese 
Adviser has recommended the authorities to cut their losses 
and to repatriate the coolies forthwith, but General Wace seems 
determined to keep them in France.” It is unnecessary to 
contradict the latter part of this statement as it stands, as a 
decision on such a matter does not rest with the Controller of 
Labour, nor would his recommendations thereon be of paramount 
importance. Disregarding this minor inaccuracy the statement 
remains untrue, for it is also “ an open secret ”—in fact, one which 
the powers that be at Wimereux are only too anxious to make 
known—that the authorities in France have for some considerable 
time been pressing hard for the repatriation to be carried out 
at the maximum possible rate. It is doubtless only the difficulty 
of providing ships that prevents the home authorities meeting 
this demand in its entirety, but arrangements have, in fact, 
been made for coolies to be sent home this month in numbers 
that fall little short of the maximum that can be dealt with. 
(Your correspondent, by the way, rightly says that six months’ 
notice is necessary for the termination of these contracts, but 
he omits to add that most of the contracts expire in any case 
next year—many of them in the early months—being of three 
years’ maximum duration. In either case the coolies have to 
be in China before the termination of their engagements, and 
they have, therefore, to be embarked some three months 
previously.)}—Yours, etc., 7. 
September 15th. 


To the Editor of Taz NEw SratTEesMAn. 

Srr,—Your correspondent’s article on “* Wangling” recalls 
to me the many ways in which we “ cooked our returns,’’ especi- 
ally that Labour Company’s bugbear, A. F. W. 3439. I well 
remember a period after the Armistice, when our company (500 
strong) had only sufficient work for 50 men. But as it was 
deemed inadvisable for the ‘* powers that be ” to know this—we 
feared a move to salvage areas—the return showed 400 men 
at work! And luckily no one ever visited the camp to investigate 
the truth of the matter. 

It is interesting to recall how these returns were made out. 
On the front the details of work done, number of men employed, 
hours worked, etc., were entered; invariably the totals were 
entered first, and then the different numbers apportioned as 
“looked best.” On the back were the various columns for 
‘** Employed Men,” ‘“* Men on Detachment,” ete., and at the end 
the various totals, which, after some mathematical jugglery, were 
supposed to show the number of men resting. In civilian life 
now, it seems ludicrous to follow one’s mentality in filling in 
these columns: “ Let’s see, we are allowed 30 ‘ employed ’— 
we have got 65, so we must add a few more on to the working 
parties. Corps H.Q. have 20 men as cooks, ball-room attendants, 
cocktail-mixers and what-not, but we are not allowed to show 
them,” And so on. Then, in the final column, although we 
know that 150 men are idling in camp, we enter as resting “* 1 Off. 
2 N.C.O. & 10 Men,” and make the totals above agree accordingly. 
And as we don’t like working in the evening, the A. F. W. 3439 is 


often made out and signed in the morning, long before the men 
come back from work. 
And did the Higher Authorities know about it ? Of course 


they did! Did not even the Corps Labour Commandant, a 
comfortable gentleman on the wrong side of 50, send his Adjutant 
to whisper into the C.O.’s ear: ‘* Whatever happens, keep your 
3439’s up to scrateh, else Wimereux will want to know all about 
it.” Thus we wangled in the days of the Great War.—Yours, etc., 

** Ex-OrDERLY-Room CLERK OF A LAB. Coy.” 

London. 
September 14th. 


THE INCOME-TAX 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—I was glad to see the contribution of Mary E. Christie 
to this discussion. My own investigation of the subject leads me 
to the conclusion that the real issue has been obscured by the 
false antithesis of ‘“‘ married and single.” At all events, as far as 
one important class of small taxpayers—the clerks—are con- 
cerned, it is quite exceptional to find either man or woman 
assessed for Income-Tax who has not some dependent, whether 
wife, child, sister, mother or brother—sometimes even a father or 
husband. 

In my evidence before the Royal Commission I submitted that 
the nearest approach to equity would be assessment on the 
basis of “the household,” taking the total income divided by 
the total number of persons of earning age, and making due 
allowance for any infants and aged infirm members. I am still 
of opinion that this is practicable and desirable ; but it is difficult 
to shift an established idea, and people are so accustomed to think 
in terms of ‘“* dependence” and “ independence ” that it is too 
much to hope that a Royal Commission will yet adopt the con- 
ception of “ inter-dependence” which alone can lead to real 
equality of burden.—Yours, etc., Frep HuGuHeEs, 

Assistant General Secretary. 

National Union of Clerks, 1 Brunswick Square, W.C. 

September 18th. 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTEesMANn. 

S1r,—What escapes the (I suppose) male mind of the editor 
of THE New STATESMAN may well escape our similarly gifted 
legislators, namely the fact that when a man and his wife earn 
each £250, they require some sort of housekeeper and are therefore 
not earning £500 net—or, looking at it from the other end, the 
more fortunate lady whose husband earns £500, while she stays 
at home, is earning (though not always receiving) a housekeeper’s 
salary which escapes the collector—fairly enough, but so equally 
should much of her earning sister’s remuneration.—Yours, etc., 

** Docror.” 

[In the Income Tax paying classes the case of husband and wife 
both going out to work is very uncommon, and even where it 
occurs, it by no means followsin practice thatthe expenditure on 
domestic service is greater than ifthe wife stayed at home—if there 
are no children it may easily be less. At all events, while such 
cases can reasonably be provided for as “* exceptions,”’ it would 
clearly be absurd to found the “ rule ” upon them.—Eb. N.S.] 


FERMOY AND AFTER 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—In all the various accounts and comments I have read 
relative to the recent incidents in Fermoy I have looked in 
vain for a word of disapproval or condemnation of the action 
of the soldiers in sacking the town as a reprisal for the Sinn 
Fein attack on their comrades. Apparently it is looked upon 
as the natural and obvious thing to do. The desire to have 
one’s “ own back” is, of course, quite a natural instinct, but 
the military in Ireland are there as representatives of law and 
order,and if any section of them regard themselves as entitled 
to wreak their vengeance on the property and person of innocent 
citizens they can thank themselves if they are treated with 
contempt and open hostility by the people. What can be done 
with impunity in Fermoy to-day may be done in Dublin or Belfast 
to-morrow, and the “damn your windows” attitude of the 
military authorities does not suggest that they are particularly 
agitated over the matter. 

To the Fermoy people, nailing up boards to prevent the rain 
pouring through their shattered windows, Lord French’s declara- 
tion as to the sole aim and object of the Government in Ireland 
must have proved an astonishing bit of news; but, pondering 
a little further on the matter, they probably concluded they were 
in for another day of “ resolute government.” This duly came 
on Friday, and on Saturday we read of a raid conducted by the 
police and military involving about a dozen counties and towns. 
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The net results of these operations, according to reports, were 
that six haversacks, two dummy rifles, and a quantity of literature 
were laid at the feet of the ex-C.-in-C., and one can easily 
imagine him temporarily forgetting his dignity in the triumph 
of the moment and voicing his satisfaction in that expressive 
phrase “* That’s the stuff to give ’em.” 

What the authorities expect as a result of these raids it is 
difficult to perceive; they probably cannot imagine Sinn Fein 
rifles being kept anywhere but hanging up in the hall. 

The Government, having proclaimed the Irish parliament, 
Sinn Fein, and all kindred associations, we can reasonably regard 
the Irish problem as solved. What a relief! 

It now remains for some enterprising statesman to come 
forward and banish poverty and unemployment by shutting 
up the workhouses and employment exchanges. Perhaps one of 
these days Dublin Castle will be proclaimed by the Sinn Feiners— 
then the farce will be complete.—Yours, etc., 

W. B. Murpny. 

13 Highgate Avenue, N. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS AND 
NATIONALISATION 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. F. W. Dalley’s letter in last week’s New STATESMAN, 
referring to your article on the “‘ Plumb Plan,” dwells almost 
entirely upon the activities of the Railway Clerks’ Association. 
Far be it from me to disparage the work done by this body in 
bringing concrete proposals for nationalisation before the public ; 
and I confess that my thoughts were mainly upon that much 
larger body, the National Union of Railwaymen. But can Mr. 
Dalley maintain that the R.C.A. Bill, which I know and appreciate, 
or the activities, or rather inactivities, of the Railway Nationalis- 
ation Society constitute a publicity campaign on the scale 
required ? If so, I can only assure him that the Plumb Plan 
League is doing things on a very much larger scale in America, 
and register my conviction that before a reasonable system of 
public ownership and control can be established in this country, 
it will be necessary for the railwaymen and for Labour generally 
to mobilise all its forces for a big propagandist campaign. A 
large section of the public, and a section that matters, has still 
to be convinced that national ownership can be had without 
bureaucracy.—Yours, etc., 

THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


THE WAR GRAVES COMMISSION’S 
DECISION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The decision of the War Graves Commission that the 
headstones for the graves of our dead who lie in Flanders shall be 
all exactly alike and in straight rows, and that the inscriptions 
on them shall be limited to sixty-two letters, and must also be 
approved by the Committee, makes many people wonder whether 
that Committee, in its struggle for equality and justice, may not 
be reasoning from false premises ; and they not unnaturally ask : 
“Is it the outcome of our boasted freedom that we may not even 
choose our graves ?” 

I think that the majority of those who have lost sons or lovers 
in the War have made up their minds to abide by the decisions 
of the Commission, of whose careful and anxious consideration 
of the matter there can be no doubt ; but this is from a sense of 
loyalty rather than from satisfied conviction. For the regulations 
in question appear to be based on an overwhelming fear of the 
monster Jealousy—a fear apparently quite unshared by the 
many soldiers with whom I have discussed the question from 
every point of view. Indeed, I never heard anyone, officer, non- 
commissioned officer, or private, however varied their opinions 
as to what should be done, even hint at the idea that jealousy 
entered into the question ; that the graves were to be planted in 
regular rows, in strictly impartial lines for fear that someone 
should set up a finer monument than his neighbours! Why 
should the Comrades of the Great War be the first to show a petty 
spirit? It drags the whole question down to the level of the 
money test, and suggests that in pre-war days there had been a 
rivalry in graves, and that the large and splendid monument of 
the great or rich man had bred bitterness or rancour in humbler 
memorials. But no civilian cemetery was ever planted with mis- 
trust and jealousy. The little grassy mounds or small stone 
crosses are just as loved and just as beautiful as the most stately 





monument, and many of our cemeteries are national witnesses 
to our brotherhood as well as to our taste. 

These most honoured dead are not on active service any longer. 
Why should they stand in ranks like armed battalions, with the 
same monotony of outline as the little rows of houses they may 
have lived in in this transitory life ? Let them stand at ease, and 
let even their headstones cast a varying shade. Nearly everyone 
who wished to put up their own especial stone could do so—if 
necessary, by the help of a loan to be repayed by instalments. 
To many it would be a joy and a privilege. But there would 
always be a certain number of people too poor or too careless to 
make the individual effort, who would prefer to be under the 
wing of the Commission, and to have the whole matter settled 
for them and paid for by the country, which proudly and wil- 
lingly has agreed to do it. 

Let men and officers lie together as they marched together 
and fought together and died together ; but, if the living so wish 
it, let them lie under a diversity of headstones. Equality of 
sacrifice need not mean monotony of graves.—Yours, etc., 

G. RosBertson GLAscow. 


THE VOGUE OF THE REVUE 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The reason why most intelligent people, apart from 
those professing “‘a certain rather detestable form of ‘ superi- 
ority,’ ”’ in E. B. S.’s words, do not frequent revues is not because 
there are no good things in them, but because there is such a 
remarkably large number of bad ones. 

It is worth going a long way to catch the subtle and suggestive 
humour in the facial or vocal expression of some comedy artists, 
however “low,” but it is not worth sitting through hours of 
simpering inanity flavoured only with indecency, sloppy drawing- 
room sentimentality and thin tinkling music, rising perhaps once 
in an evening to the height of a really spirited ragtime melody. 
** Intellectual” and “ serious” drama is often tedious enough, 
but not so fatuously so as any revue I have seen. Will E.B.S. 
give an example of what he calls a small, intimate revue? He 
suggests that he is a reasonably representative example of the 
educated public of this country. I doubt it.—Yours, etc., 

OweEN BARFIELD. 


Whetstone, N., September 15th. 


Miscellany 


THE NOTE OF DISILLUSION 


NE of the notes of our modern literature which, 
() perhaps, can be best observed in the nineteenth 
century, is the note of disillusion. How far we 

seem now from the jubilant crowing of Macaulay, whose 
“‘ rejoicings ”’ a slightly later writer has compared “ to those 
of a prosperous shopman over the increase of his business.”’ 
The same critic went on to say that recent advances of 
science were “ mainly mighty means for petty ends,” an 
observation which, however just, is not one that Macaulay 
would have thought of. The note of disillusion is struck 
in different keys and for different reasons by Byron, Keats, 
Shelley and Swinburne; but though it may be heard, of 
course, in previous poets, too much indeed having been made 
of Shakespeare’s personal “ sadness,”’ yet this disillusion is 
not exactly a personal thing. It is the absence of a positive 
quality rather than a sense of personal loss, and in this 
sense nineteenth century literature is dominated by it. 
Disillusion, indeed, is symptomatic of the modern mind, 
of which Shakespeare is the first example. This modern 
mind dates roughly from the Council of Trent, because that 
Council was'the last attempt to order life upon a general 
theory. Since that time, as Shakespeare’s works show, 
men have been occupied not with a theory of life but with 
its fragments, not with man (and a theory of virtue) but 
with one another, so that people have opinions not ideas, 
and for the most part are unaware of the premisses which 
their opinions imply, and how these opinions react upon, 
or (it may be) contradict, one another. It is this absence 
of a general theory of life which lies at the root of modern 
disillusion. It is this which makes us unable to see the wood 
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for the trees, and leads us in the end to see in thought itself 
an intellectual malady. Without a general theory we are 
as one who has lost his way in a wood, fatigued, not knowing 
which way to turn, and without hope of discovering our 
true direction. The ensuing mood is one of disillusion, 
which may be studied in its later, largely sub-conscious, 
development in the nineteenth century, in which, moreover, 
its climax was reached. 

Shelley suffered from that amour de limpossible which 
made him describe himself as one 


desiring 
More in this world than any understand. 

But is there really a general theory in Shelley, and was the 
critic wrong who asserted his philosophy to be “ pinnacled 
dim in the intense inane”? In Byron the mood degener- 
ated to ennui, and is crude and unmistakable. Keats was 
preoccupied, as the susceptible of the modern age are apt 
to be, with the surfaces and textures of beautiful natural 
or artistic things, being indeed a man to whom the ripeness 
of a peach meant more than a work of art means to many 
people. To him, therefore, ‘to think” was ‘to be full 
of sorrow,” and those words strike the note which dominates 
nineteenth century literature. 

The writers who slipped over the border of the eighteenth 
century in part escaped the contagion which is confessed 
by their successors. We hardly find it in Blake. Words- 
worth broods like the spirit of contemplative ecstasy over 
Nature and mankind. He does not, like lesser intellects, 
fall into particulars, and in such an utterance as : 

Suffering is permanent, obscure and dark, 
And has the nature of infinity, 

there is a grave joy, the sense of affirmation and repose, 
which rises far above the mood of melancholy. It is this 
receptive detachment in him which most impresses us. We 
may see in it, in its highest relief, in his patriotic poems, the 
finest in our a poems wholly free from 
partisanship, from the least attempt to make political 
capital out of the events which occasioned them. How 

ure they are, and how little do they flatter the British 

vation! The twenty-first sonnet dedicated to Indepen- 
dence and Liberty, indeed, contains as severe an indictment 
as has been levelled against us, notwithstanding its saving 
clause which was necessary to make the poem, after all, a 
call to arms. They are poems of England, of the Old 
Country, not of Great Britain the Imperial Power. Scott, 
too, was untroubled by opinions. He was a born story- 
teller with the passion of a local antiquary. The expedi- 
tions of his youth in search of Lowland ballads remind us 
of the later wanderings of Irish writers, tracking from cabin 
to cabin the variations of an ancient legend. 

The two noteworthy mid-Victorian writers who most 
escaped the prevailing tendency were Morris and Dickens, 
though much of the humour of Dickens was intended, let 
us remember, to force us to recognise evils which were 
escaping attention, The realities over which it plays are 
depressing enough. Beside this, he set the picaresque 
novel against the background of a modern London street, 
and the adventurous imagination which finds this form 
congenial delights in mere living too much to demand, 
or feel the loss of, a general theory. As Mr. W. H. Davies, 
like Dickens, exists to remind us, disillusion is not within 
the capacity of the (grown) child. Patmore was in posses- 
sion of a general theory; but he does not wholly escape, 
because he felt its loss in his contemporaries, and this led 
him to declare that “in worldly matters, evil has always 
been too strong for oo ”; though he refused to let that 
fact disturb him. The real exception is William Morris, 
whose wistfulness is that of a man to whom death can never 
be “‘ a little thing,” because life can be so good while it lasts. 
It is only a shadow cast by a cloud in the prevailing sunlight. 
Samuel Butler, to whom any resurrection, however blessed, 
would be “‘ the disturbance of a still more blessed s]umber,”’ 
has not Morris’shappyassurance. He strikes the Laodicean 


mean in his insistence that no literary effect is “‘ cheaper ” 
than that of exaggerating either the lights or the shadows 
of life. To Morris, to point the contrast, the lights and 
among raised no question except that of their own love- 
iness. 

Readers of Borrow, Jane Austen, Thackeray, Landor, 
Trollope, the serious George Eliot even, may urge excep- 


tions in their favour, but there must be a debatable border 
to the subject, and the tendency is unaffected by such 
claims. If the absence of a general theory is apparent 
in their work, the negative quality (which Shakespeare 
exemplifies) will be present. It is an atmosphere charged 
with disillusion, into which it may, or may not, finally 
condense. Carlyle, in the absence of a general theory, 
falls back despairingly upon the panacea of heroism, which 
he urges us to follow but does not satisfactorily define. 
It is his one point, but only the germ of a theory; hence 
the exasperation which he felt, and the untempered quality 
of his later style. In Tennyson the note, with its accom- 
panying doubts and hesitations, is intrusive. Ruskin, 
unlike a happy, that is to say an affirmative, writer, is often 
in a scold. Yet we are not loud about deep convictions, 
rather we repose on them in consciousness of strength. 
The buoyancy of Browning and of Meredith are self- 
confessedly efforts to stem the current which they oppose. 
There is only the fragment of a theory in Browning. His 
Men and Women is the latest edition of Shakespeare’s 
dramatis persone over again. Like Shakespeare, he cannot 
see the wood for the trees. Stevenson’s gaiety was the 
brave reaction of a sick man. It has not the peace of 
spontaneity, and supports itself, therefore, on the prop of a 
brilliant artificial style. Such a style differs from greater 
styles in that an artificial style is one that calls attention 
to itself. A true style is one that is wholly intertissued 
with its substance, so that it is the substance, not the style, 
which, at first, carries us away. Matthew Arnold’s note is 
not affirmative. His gospel of culture is an emphasis on 
the need for a general theory, which it does not itself supply. 
His appeal for balance implies confusion; and his invita- 
tion to us to see the subject as in itself it really is makes a 
call upon our courage as much as an appeal to our impar- 
tiality, We carry away rather a consciousness of the 
complexity of the issues than any general theory concerning 
them. The gravity is deeper and more wistful in the tapestry 
of Pater, who reacts to the shadow of uncertainty by en- 
larging upon the beauty peculiar to all shadows! To him 
the art of different periods is the record of the transient 
moods of man. Our sole chance lies, therefore, in the degree 
of our susceptibility. In its comparatively coarse way, 
the Omarof FitzGerald gives expression to the same mood. 
There is no more joyless poem in the language. Once this 
point was reached, we should expect the turn of the tide. 
Thus in James Thomson the energy of the rhythm defies 
the gloom which it describes. Complementary to this is 
the movement of Rossetti’s verse, which may be compared 
to that of a dreamer stirring in a troubled sleep. 


If, then, the literature of the period was indeed a haunted 
literature, with disillusion for its spectre or refrain, we 
should expect the arrival of an imaginative writer who 
would carry the tendency, which was implicit in Pater and 
FitzGerald, a step further, one in fact who would literally 
make a virtue of Necessity, and invite us to recognise the 
beauty of a tragic conception of human life. This is that 
which Hardy’s art has achieved. He has adopted the Gieek 
conception of Fate in the terms of its modern equivalent, 
wherein the intricacy and web of natural laws and chance 
circumstances, at work even more within us than without, 
replaces the old conception of an external controlling 
Destiny, and is heightened because the new Ananké, in a 
subtler and more mysterious sense, has man always in its 
toils. A motto for the Wessex novels might be found in 
the following: ‘‘ Natural laws we shall never modify; 
but there is still something in the nobler or less noble 
attitude with which we watch their fatal combinations.” 
A salt is added to the tragedy by the author’s peculiar 
irony. To others it has been sufficient for a tragedy that 
a reprieve should not arrive till too late. To Hardy it 
must arrive while the man is falling through the air. His 
characters, when they endure to the end, are dignified 
because they have been spared nothing, and thereby assume 
for us the “nobler attitude,” which, to Pater, was the 
‘‘ something ” heroic that still remained possible for modern 
man. Under Mr. Hardy’s spur we are driven to accept 
ourselves as nobler than the chances which have us at 
their mercy, and to see the tragedy of life to consist in the 
emergence of creatures more sensitive than the destiny 
which has evolved them: a tragic partnership to which 
man and destiny are alike immitigably bound. 
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In the later writers the emphasis is so pronounced, the 
disillusion, if I may say so, is so confident, that a further 
and more immediate cause suggests itself. This cause. 
I think, is to be found in a volume which occupies a small 

in literary histories, though a large one in its own field. 
he book to which this confidence may be related was 
The Origin of Species. The exultation expressed by 
Macaulay had begun to wane with the creation of its national 
monument, the Crystal Palace, which was opened in 1851. 
The Origin of Species was published in 1859, the year of 
Macaulay’s death. During these eight years the tide turned. 
After 1851 belief that all was well with modern progress 
turned todoubt. After 1859 the complacency of the century 
was definitely smitten, for, with the publication of The 
Origin of Species, the revolt against the system became 
conscious, because the effect of the book (unintended by 
Darwin) was to make the system understood. What 
happened? There is no need to recall the sensation 
with which this book was received nor how it eclipsed 
The Vestiges of Creation, which had been published fifteen 
years before. But when a technical treatise is immediately 
and widely popular, it is no discredit that an element of 
luck should have contributed to its success. In the case of 
Darwin’s book this can be resolved into the reaction which 
followed when the Crystal Palace, the symbol of progress 
and prosperity, was proved to be indeed a palace of glass, 
and to the favourable position of the author who belonged 
to the class which does not have to swim against the stream. 
If we read the book to-day with fresh minds, as though it 
had been written yesterday, we cannot but feel a momentary 
surprise that it should have been a popular success. It has 
no charm of manner. The style is often slovenly, and the 
arrangement often confused. The reason for its welcome is 
to be found, of course, in the two doctrines which quickly 
became popular catchwords—the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest. These were popular because 
they seemed to give a scientific sanction to the prevailing 
industrial system. In the midst of that squalor it was some 
relief to believe that the facts against which the human 
spirit was rebelling, that the laissez-faire system which had 
caught men in its toils was in the nature of things, and 
that the conditions for which man could find no interior 
sanction had the sanction of inevitability, notwithstanding 
some surviving memorials from a seemingly happier past. 
So, after eight years of comparison with them, the Crystal 
Palace began to look foolish. 

At this moment of reaction, the hour was ripe for a 
rationale of the situation, even if that rationale seemed to 
justify it. A theory was wanted, and it was found. In The 
Origin of Species the industrial system seemed to find its 
Bible, and in its pages men learnt that the world of Nature 
was also ruled by laissez faire. The news came, too, with 
the infallibility of “‘ science,” “ fact” and “‘ observation.” 
The claim to certainty still rested on revelation, but revela- 
tion was now the perquisite of science. The new prophet 
was the professor, and the stern tables of the law which he 
brought from his observatory fitted in extremely well with 
men’s everyday experience of life. True, the prophet 
seemed to deify luck, and to confirm their despair, but at all 
events he did confirm it. Anarchy was the order of the 
universe. The suspense was over. The worst was known. 


Whether such inferences were fairly drawn from The 
Origin of Species is not here in question. That they were 
drawn, and that they contributed to the popularity of the 
book, does not admit of serious doubt. More was in ques- 
tion than the historical accuracy of Genesis. The deeper 
question was whether the Christian or the Jaissez-faire 
commercial code was better suited to modern society ; 
and people forgot that these two codes, when crudely 
interpreted, do not exhaust the alternatives. In the result, 
the traditional code, the first great challenge to which the 
Council of Trent sought to answer, received its second, and 
seemingly fatal, blow. The tremors from that blow 
reverberated through literature. The course travelled 
by the modern mind was complete, and its two ends are 
the Tridentine Council and The Origin of Species. It fixed 
a mood which “and (all but unquestioned) till it reached the 
climax of disillusion in the war. The anarchy which he 
predicted of Nature was seen to be the rule of human 
affairs. But the war was too bad to be true. It reminds 
us that Matthew Arnold’s plea for a general theory cannot 





be evaded. What Darwin taught in the sphere of thought, 
the war illustrated in the sphere of action. Our choice 
now is seen to lie between a general theory or chaos. But 
the meaning of modern thought and the character of nine- 
teenth-century literature cannot be understood unless related 
to the centre round which controversy eddied exactly 
sixty years ago. OsBERT BURDETT. 


THE FUTURE 
OR 


THE BETTER LAND 


(With apologies to the late Mrs. Hemans and the unidentified 
financier of The Future.) 
- HE old world must and will come to an end. No effort 
T can shore it up much longer.... the new world 
where labour shall have its just reward and indolence 
alone shall suffer want.”—Mr. Lloyd George. 


“ Some miners are hunting fairy gold, that ‘ something for 
nothing ’ which has mocked humanity in dreams of El Dorado 
since history began.””—Sir Auckland Geddes. 


“* Ninepence for fourpence.”’—Mr. Lloyd George. 


“ He, be it individual or community, that will not work, 
neither shall he eat.’”’-—Sir Auckland Geddes, New Testament, 
Ruskin, William Morris. 


“* Many coal-miners listened to the talkers and went to hunt 
for the gold that lies where the rainbow ends.”’—Sir Auckland 
Geddes. 


‘“‘ We accept the principle, but we cannot accept Mr. Justice 
Sankey’s final interpretation.”’—Mr. Lloyd George. 


“ Cut down national expenses—Mr. Lloyd George is doing 
that ruthlessly.”—The Future. 


‘I hear thee speak of a better land 

Where all will be sugar and nothing sand ; 

Where never, O never, a profiteer 

Will pouch the stuff as they all do here ; 

Where politicians will vie in truth 

With Washington, George, in his early youth ; 

Where a wonderful Pilot who weathered a storm 

Will promise nothing he cannot perform ; 

Where all will compete in aspiration 

Like the great Welsh hills in a peroration. 

I am anxious, father, to know its whereabouts. 

Is it out where the Rainbow Ends, or thereabouts?” 
“‘ Not there, not there, my child.” 


“That land is so beautiful and new. 

You'd hardly believe that it could be true ; 

The fruits that grow on that radiant shore 

Are more rare and refreshing than ever before. 

But its maker has thoughtfully arranged 

That, however the newcomer’s life is changed, 

Lest he faint in that unaccustomed air, 

There'll be certain familiar features there. 

There will still, as of old, be plenty of scope, 

For Charity (weekly), and Faith and Dope. 

And the blessed angels and saints who stand 

As thick as—er—leaves in that Better Land 

Will be Frederick Guest and Sir George Riddell, 

“‘ Birkenhead,” Long and Dalzi—el, 

Geddeses many and William Bull, 

And Isaaeses, too, will be there in full ; 

And Colonel Grant Morden and Alfred Mond, 

They will both be there in the Great Beyond ; 

And Sir Robert MacAlpine and all his friends. 

But it’s nowhere near where the Rainbow Ends ; 

And even a man of extreme bravado 

Would hardly describe it as El] Dorado. 
Searcely, my child.” L. E. L 
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Music 


MUSICAL FORM 


USICAL Form is a subject on which an immense 
M amount of ink has been fruitlessly spilt. This is 
because it has been left to the professors and 
teachers to expound in lectures and books, according to a 
recognised formula, in which the student was taught that 
a fugue may be in two, three or more parts; that a sonata 
has a first subject and a second subject, exposition, develop- 
ment and recapitulation with more or less hard and fast 
rules on key-relationships; that a symphony is a sort of 
orchestral sonata, and that the symphonic poem was in- 
vented by Liszt, and is a piece of music based on non- 
musical ideas constructed on the principle of theme- 
transformation. This is a skeleton of the conventional 
teaching, which leads on to programme music and to the 
regeneration of the symphonic form by César Franck and 
his cyclic system. 

On the whole the academicians talk and write much less 
nonsense about Form than they do about harmony, but 
the same fundamental error vitiates all their teaching (with 
a few modern exceptions), and it is the error of thinking 
that Form and harmony are external and universal laws 
or conditions to which the content of a musician’s thought 
must conform. At one time a theorist would say this or 
that sonata is bad because of the relationship of the keys 
employed, just as a literary critic might say such and such 
a sonnet is faulty because the sestet is in too violent contrast 
or Sears too little relation to the octave. When the critic 
. ved at this opinion by his “ ear ” it had a certain validity 
based not on theory but on esthetic sense, but the tendency 
in music (and it is not unknown in literature) has been for 
critics and theorists to have no ear or a very dull ear, an 
ear that by dint of many years listening to the current 
classics had mereiy arrived at being able to recognise their 
harmony and their form and simply damned anything 
different. 

Further, until quite recently none of the theorists seemed 
to have realized that their beloved theories were simply 
generalisations drawn from the practices of great musicians 
whose first efforts they had all, consecutively, lamented. 
There is an irresistible tendency of the critical faculty to 
pedantry; the critic loses the power to enjoy what is good 
long before he loses the power to detect peculiarities, 
oddities, departures from precedent, discrepancies, novel- 
ties of idiom, harmony and Form; and he fastens on these as 
excrescences—the very names I have given them are the 
inventions of this intellectual, analytical attitude which, 
separated from the power of enjoyment, is capable only of 
cataloguing. 

In poetry the critic’s task is considerably easier. There 
Form is much more easily grasped, and poetry being a less 
fluid medium it has little excellence of shape to make a fuss 
about. Perhaps the shapeliest poems inthe English language, 
those where the content most nearly moulds the Form, are 
the lyrics of Walter de la Mare, which have a free rhythmic 
body in a nearly musical sense. This is a beauty all by 
itself, but not the highest beauty attainable in poetry or, 
for that matter, in music, where, however, it is less dis- 
pensable. Much of the finest English poetry is absolutely 
devoid of this rhythmic shape, which is the real and most 
vital musical Form. Poems in set stanzas like Shelley’s 
Adonais, Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes, Swinburne’s A Match— 
in fact, the majority of poems—have no rhythmical shape, 
no “ Form” in that musical sense at all. They have an 
external framework of five, six, eight, nine or ten line stanzas, 
with a varying rhyme arrangement, but the nearest analogy 


to this in music is the suite; a closer does not exist, and 
though the suite may be called a musical Form it is an 
intellectual, not a rhythmic Form. 

The sonata, originally, was also an intellectual form. 
Mozart’s sonatas have rarely any hint of rhythmic shape. 
Beethoven’s have more as a consequence of the increasing 
outward pressure of the contents; his latest sonatas and the 
sonatas of composers since his time have scandalised many 
critics by their practical abandonment of the old intellectual 
Form—the ready-made case—for a far more complex and 
subtle rhythmic Form. I callit rhythmic because that is its 
foundation, but it also includes harmonic and rhythmic 
transformation of themes. When one attempts to do this 
in poetry, keeping strictly to words, images, assonances, 
rhymes and rhythm, and not indulging in any word-music 
quackery, one is met (just as Beethoven was met) with a 
chorus of disapproval from those for whom Form is some- 
thing external, and demonstrable, as Swinburne said, with 
finger-tips and not with the ear. 

Quite recently at the Promenades there was played for 
the first time a new symphonic poem by Miss Dorothy 
Howell, entitled Lamia. Now the symphonic poem is 
an accepted Form, but it is a Form like blank verse (like 
all external Form, in fact )—that is to say, it is an intellectual 
abstraction with no esthetic meaning, but useful to those 
who run places like the British Museum and have to adopt 
some easy system of cataloguing. I know of one critic only 
who said, on hearing Lamia, that Miss Dorothy Howell 
had yet to learn what musical Form was. But every critic 
should have said to Miss Howell after hearing that com- 
position: ‘“‘ Miss Howell, you have the instinct for com- 
position, but you must conceive your subject musically, 
you must acquire some sense of Form.” Form does not 
consist in using an accepted mould in a recognisable way ; 
any of Mr. Corder’s students can write a symphonic poem 
which does not resemble a fugue or a waltz that is not a 
barn dance, but that is neither the beginning nor the end 
of Form. A symphonic poem which describes by musical 
representation the story of “‘ Lamia” in logical order is simply 
telling a story in musical shorthand, transcribing it into 
a different notation, relating it to another sense; it has no 
artistic, no esthetic Form or value at all. By all means let 
a young composer be inspired or moved by the story of 
‘*Lamia,” but for heaven’s sake let him forget all about the 
story the moment he begins to write the music, and think 
and feel in music solely; otherwise his work can have no 
real Form at all, though it may have an external one just 
as most modern poets have. 

The critical concentration on this external Form both in 
poetry and music is not without advantage; but it is often 
a barrier to the recognition of true Form because these 
external Forms, from being discoveries, become obstructions, 
and the critic, having learned always to look for them, ends 
by seeing little else. Exactly the same state of affairs exists 
or existed with regard to harmony. The academically 
trained musician could not bear to hear discords unresolved 
according to his experience. He never attempted to listen 
to the work as a whole, or to judge of a particular chord by 
its purport and effect in the scheme; he simply had a list 
of admissible chords—as the literary critic has a list of 
admissible rhymes—and down he came on the unfortunate 
composer when he found a chord that was not in the list. 
To-day our sense of harmony is much more highly developed 
than our senseofForm. It is still possible for a critic to go 
mad on hearing a fugue in the middle of a sonata and think 
that it is his sense of Form that is being offended, just as the 
literary critic may object to an occasional rhyme in a blank 
verse poem and think it offends his sense of Form when it 
may have been the author’s sense of Form that made him 
do it, a sense of real Form which consists in using your 
material with an xsthetic purpose and not as a mould for 
so much blanc-mange. W. J. TURNER, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NEW volume in Macmillan’s ‘“‘ English Men of 

Letters Series ” is announced for October : Professor 

Gregory Smith’s Ben Jonson. The book was 
rumoured before the war. It will not merely fill a con- 
spicuous gap in the series, but will supply what has not 
previously existed outside the series. It should be a 
competent and readable book, Professor Gregory Smith 
is a sound scholar and an interesting, if scarcely a skittish, 
writer. Any addition to the series can be welcomed 
There have been defective volumes in it. For instance, 
Mr. Noyes’s William Morris was a weak book and compared 
unfavourably with Mr. Clutton-Brock’s in the Home 
University Library. But usually a very high level has been 
maintained, and the publishers will perform a great service 
if they steadily expand the series. It has not yet reached 
anything like completeness. 


x ak * 


A series of this kind may be conceived in one of two 
ways. Either it is to comprehend only those authors who 
are acknowledged to be great masters—the sort of authors 
whose names, in unprepossessing paint, decorate the dome 
of the British Museum Reading Room—or else it is to 
include every author who has left any noticeable volume of 
work of permanent interest. It will either confine itself 
to the sort of writer who must, or might, be given a whole 
chapter to himself in a large history of literature, or it will 
take in those who are considered worthy of a page or two. 
An editor working on either plan would be confronted by 
borderline cases; an editor working on the second plan 
could never hope to secure the universal admission that he 
had attended to the last author who deserved attention. 
But an approximation to completeness is conceivable. 
The Macmillan Series may have been originally conceived 
as small and select. Lord Morley, who was the first editor, 
had his own ideas as to greatness; his inclinations were 
towards prose, political philosophy and the eighteenth 
century ; it was as natural that one of the early volumes 
should have been about Locke as it was that few of 
them should have been about poets. Whether or not the 
original notion was to keep the series small and select, 
the alternative was finally adopted when volumes were 
commissioned on Sydney Smith (a wit and a journalist), 
Mrs.Gaskell and Marvell. These are all important writers, 
but their importance is not that of Burke and Milton, 
Pope and Wordsworth; and these having been admitted 
scores of others solicit inclusion. 


* * * 


The majority of the books in the series are the best short 
books, whether of biography or of criticism,on their respective 
subjects. Some of those on writers not the greatest are 
biographically so complete and accurate, and critically so 
sensible, that they completely meet the needs of any con- 
ceivable reader: Mr. Gosse’s Jeremy Taylor is an example. 
The smaller the author, up to a point, the more desirable 
it is that we should have a book about him on this scale and 
in this tradition, for the more likely it is that such a book 
will be the best available and all we require. It would be 
an immense convenience to know that a reliable and compe- 
tently arranged book about any established author could 
be obtained in a known series. We may hope, therefore, 
that Messrs. Macmillan, now the war is over, will make a 
Great Push to get some of the lacunz in the series filled up. 


* * * 
What are these gaps? There are perhaps no others so 


large and so surprising as that which has been waiting for 
the book on Ben Jonson, who was not merely a great 





figure, but one who looms even larger to academic people than 
he does to the general reading public. A book on Donne 
has, I believe, been in preparation for some years; and a 
volume long announced is Charles Kingsley, by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, whose Browning, though one of his wisest and 
most delightful books, did not give one precisely what one 
expects, and desires, from a book in this series. But many 
names of eminence—though, no doubt, some of them are 
already under consideration—are still missing from the 
list. I may tumble a few out, higgledy-piggledy. Of 
dramatists scarcely any have yet been included. Among 
the missing (Sheridan has been dealt with) are Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Webster, Chapman, Greene, Nash, Aphra Behn 
(who is, historically and intrinsically, as interesting as 
Sydney Smith), and Congreve. The most conspicuous of 
the missing poets are perhaps Blake and Herrick; others 
are Daniel Drayton, George Herbert, Patmore, Leigh 
Hunt, “ Hudibras” Butler, Vaughan, Crashaw, Cowley, 
Swinburne, Campion, Hogg and Prior. Mrs. Gaskell 
and George Eliot might surely be joined by Mrs. Browning, 
Christina Rossetti and the Brontés. The sole American 
in the existing list is Hawthorne; omitted are Poé, 
Whittier, Emerson, Whitman and Longfellow—a good 
little book on whom would be an excellent addition. Other 
candidates (some of them may perhaps be deemed too 
unimportant) are Horace Walpole, Isaac Walton, Fuller, 
Lyly, Lord Lytton, Marryat, Stevenson, Meredith, Malory, 
Raleigh, Clarendon, Smollett, Bolingbroke, Steele, Kinglake, 
Chatterton, Trollope, Borrow, Cobbett and Peacock. The 
two last might almost come first; the need for short and 
authoritative books on them is so patent. 


* * * 


Let these be done, and there will be plenty for those of us 
who like this sort of book to read. But I know we are 
insatiable. When all these have been biographized and their 
names swell an already respectable list to a formidable 
size, we shall then begin suggesting still more names. Some 
of us—I don’t know that I personally should be very clamor- 
ous in his regard—would say that Froude was as good a 
claimant to a place as Adam Smith who has already come 
in. The claims of Lord Halifax might reasonably be 
advanced ; those also of Sir Thomas Urquhart (after all, 
our greatest translator), and those of Charles Cotton, and 
Rochester. Ought William Godwin, novelist, philosopher, 
father-in-law of Shelley, to be passed over, we should ask. 
How fascinating would be a really decisive study of him. 
His name—not because of any community of nature— 
suggests Trelawny’s. And where is Cardinal Newman ? 
And what about Dekker and Lodge, Randolph and Cart- 
wright, Lovelace and Suckling, Skelton, Lydgate, Occleve, 
Beddoes, and Darley? Dispose of them and hosts rise on 
the ground whence they have vanished, stretching out 
pale hands of appeal: Lady Winchilsea, Udal, a long pro- 
cession of those who have some claim to be remembered. I 
don’t think we shall ever be satisfied with the English Men 
of Letters Series. 

*~ * * 

It is reported that Leonid Andreieff has died from shock 
caused by the dropping of a Bolshevik bomb near his 
residence. For a time he was (I believe) a Bolshevik ; 
his secession, followed by Gorki’s, left Lenin without the 
support of any authors well known under the old regime. 
For concentrated horror Gorki was not in it with Andreieff. 
A short story of his about something that happened to a 
young student and his girl when they were walking in a 
wood is, I think, the most revolting story I have ever read ; 
yet it does not give the impression of having been written 
merely to revolt, but of having sprung out of a state of 
almost intolerable consciousness of evil. His Red Laugh and 
The Seven that were Hanged circulated widely in this country 
and America. During the war he published a book which 
has not yet been translated. Its engaging title is The 
Diary of Satan. SoLomon EaGie. 
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THE SWINBURNIAN FURY 


Contemporaries of Shakespeare. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. Heinemann. 6s. net. 


The essays in this book are described by Mr. Gosse in his 
introduction as fragments of ‘‘the palace of Elizabethan 
criticism ” which Swinburne designed and never completed. 
Its main lines were, perhaps, indicated in the sequence of 
sonnets on the dramatists and certain instalments were 
given to the world in the Study of Shakespeare, The Age of 
Shakespeare, and other studies and papers. The essays now 
printed or reprinted fill in, if only vaguely and sketchily, 
what remained of the ground, and by their help we are 
able to judge of Swinburne’s intention and to estimate what 
the final work would have been if he had completed it. They 
consist of a long study of Chapman, which has previously 
been published, a short note comparing Marlowe with 
Greene, Peele and Lodge, and papers of varying length on 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Day, Davenport, 
Nabbes, Brome and Shirley. 

The defects of Swinburne as a writer of critical prose are 
by now pretty well known, as well as being obvious in every 
volume signed by his name. They are not less obvious in 
this than in the others. It is indeed an excellent example 
of both his powers and his weaknesses in the judgment of 
literature. It deals with a period in which all his passions, 
preferences and prejudices were strongly engaged, a period 
as rich, violent and turbulent as his own nature. Here 
as well as anywhere else his ability in this department can 
be measured; and this is not a sheaf of gleanings but a 
collection of true Swinburnian prose. 

He is, it must be premised, not a critic in the exact sense of 
the word. A critic, considered absolutely, should be 
impartial and, considered in his relation to the reader, 
should be persuasive. When he has arrived at an unbiassed 
decision, he should exercise all his forces of reasonableness 
to make it seem convincing to his audience: for no justice 
is satisfactory in the long run which is not accepted as 
justice. Swinburne had neither of these necessary qualities. 
He appears before the public as an advocate, and as an 
advocate whose aim is to obtain its suffrages by sweeping it 
off its feet with the vehemence of his assertions. What 
assertion can do he does, for his eloquence at its best is almost 
perfect of its kind. 

But even those who are for a moment stunned into agree- 
ment by his frenzies of praise or blame swing back-almost 
at once into an attitude of doubt or dissent. It sometimes 
happens that the reader is even provoked into contradiction 
upon a point which he has never considered before, or in 
which he takes no particular interest, or which he has no 
means of deciding. Thus, no effect of persuasion is achieved 
when Swinburne delivers himself of the following com- 
mination : 

Difficult and exacting as even the greatest among poets might or 
rather must have found it [the reign of Edward I.], that a man of 
any literary capacity whatsoever should have dropped upon the 
nascent stage an abortion so monstrous in its spiritless and shapeless 
misery as his villainous play of Edward I. is a riddle beyond and also 
beneath solution. There is hardly a passable line or couplet in all 
the vile expanse of its twenty-five chaotic scenes; the treatment 
of character and the handling of incident would be disgraceful to a 
child. The community in platitude of metre, baseness of spirit, and 
brutality of dullness, between the detestable scenes which do their 
bestial and futile utmost to pollute such names as Joan of Arc and 
Eleanor of Castile, may not suffice as thoroughly as we may wish 
they might suffice to establish the infamous identity of the author 
of Edward I. with the author of the Fourth Scene of the Fifth Act 
of The First Part of King Henry VI.; but at least it goes very far 
to confirm all rational English readers in their confidence that this 
villainy is the branding badge of but one minor poet—not of two 
curs, but of one cur. 

That is a characteristic roar of the old lion—the essay from 
which it is extracted was his last prose composition—but 
it is not criticism. What, then, must be the reader’s feelings 
when he discovers later in the book an indignant reference 
to ‘‘ the curious laxity with which educated and able men 
will fling about epithets when engaged in critical comment ”’ ? 





And the point which thus draws Swinburne’s anger is an 
entertaining and instructive one. The particular reference of 
this rebuke is to Dyce, who so far forgot himself as to call 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Custom of the Country “ obscene.” 
** The Custom of the Country,’ Swinburne observes, ‘“‘ is 
certainly almost as audacious a comic poem as is even the 
alarmingly fearless and morally rather than immorally 
impudent Lysistrata; but coarse or obscene it is not.” 
But, less than twenty pages earlier, when he is castigating 
the Rev. William Cartwright, who thought that Fletcher 
was less obscene than Shakespeare, he demands in a fury 
to know how this can be said of the author of—this very 
play! Indeed, Swinburne’s use of epithet is one of the 
characteristic qualities which make it impossible to consider 
him seriously as a critic. Many of his phrases are heart- 
warming and delightful. We should be much poorer if we 
had never read about ‘‘ the dirty tactics of a verminous 
pseudonymuncule,” or if we did not know that a celebrated 
American writer might be referred to as ‘* Archquack 
Emerson.” But his ‘‘ curious laxity” is not displayed 
only in immoderation of praise or abuse. It is displayed 
also in a really extraordinary irrelevance, in an amazing 
love of epithet for its own sake. No name can drift for a 
moment into these pages without having attached to it the 
most emphatic description that is to be found. Thus when 
Byron appears to make a witty remark about learning 
Italian Swinburne calls him ‘‘ the supreme and final and 
unapproachable master of serio-comic poetry,” a statement 
which, whatever its truth, is totally irrelevant in this place. 
It is impossible not to be reminded by it of the journalist 
who, telling an anecdote about Dr. W. G. Grace, calls him 
only once by name and refers to him thereafter as ‘‘ the 
veteran compiler of so many centuries” or ‘* the Colossus 
of our national game.” 

This irrelevance is symptomatic of Swinburne’s inability 
ever to get close to his subject and to apply the most delicate 
tests. of discrimination and criticism. He paints for the 
uninitiated a vivid and vigorous picture of whatever writer 
he may be describing: his picture of Chapman is really 
brilliant and inspiring. But he does not, and cannot, 
manage the highest performance of criticism, which is to 
influence and instruct those who have already some well- 
founded opinions of their own on the subject which he treats, 
He is too violent, his brush work is too broad, and he moves 
too restlessly from point to point. 

Nevertheless, these essays, like all his prose, have virtues 
which are distinct from those of criticism. If his abuse 
be generally too wild and unconsidered to be of any import- 
ance, his praise is not always so. And in praising or in 
describing he has, more than any others, the particular 
virtues of the orator. His style is, in fact, oratorical. These 
long, crammed, wave-like sentences which pile themselves 
giddily up and burst, foaming and seething, round the 
astonished understanding, are meant not to be read but to 
be spoken. Even his longest and worst sentence, barbarous 
and unintelligible to the eye, takes on a certain sonority 
and dignity, has a certain noble effect when it is read aloud. 
He is here sustaining the view that not Ben Jonson but 
** some scribbling Scot of the excremental school of letters ” 
should have been the laureate of James I.: 

Such a Crispinulus or Crispinaccio would have found his proper 
element in an atmosphere whose fumes should never have been 
inhaled by the haughty and high-souled author of the Poetaster ; 
and from behind his master’s chair, with no need to seek for fear if 
not for shame the dastardly and lying shelter of a pseudonym which 
might at a pinch have been abjured, and the responsibility for its 
use shifted from his own shoulders to those of a well-meaning but 
invisible friend, the laurelled lackey of King James might as securely 
have launched his libels against the highest heads of poets to whom 
in that age all eyes looked up which would have looked down on 
him, as ever did the illustrious Latinist Buchanan against the mother 
of the worthy patron whose countenance would probably have 
sufficed to protect the meanest and obscurest creature of his common 
and unclean favour against all recrimination on the part of Shake- 


speare or of Jonson, of Beaumont or of Webster, of Fletcher or of 
Chapman. 


This sentence is a trifle long. The second clause contains 
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YOUR UNSUSPECTED SELF 


BY GEORGE HENRY 





“Compared with what we ought to be we are only half awake” —WILLIAM J] AMES. 


Are you the man or woman you ought to be? 

Beneath the Self of which you are conscious, there is a slumbering 
unsuspected Self, the depths of whose power you have never plumbed. 

That Self is the man or woman you ought to be. 

It is the Self of power and pride; the Self that will do and dare 
all for worthy ideals; the Self that will lift you from the masses of 
mediocrity to the heights of your dearest day-dreams; the Self that 
is calmly confident and self-possessed; the Self that leaves your 
‘footprints on the sands of time,” 

It is your unsuspected Self that occasionally rises uppermost in 
a crisis—after you have set your teeth to go in and win; and have 
won. And then you say, wonderingly: ‘‘ How strange! I didn’t 
think I had it in me.” 

Let that Self be always uppermost! Resolve to be always the 
man you ought to be! 

But first discover your unsuspected Self. 

Search through all the muddle and chaos of wrong thinking, of 
doubt and self-distrust, and find all those fine qualities, all those 
powerful potentialities, all those slumbering talents which we all, 
everyone of us, possess. 

To what end? To the end that you may take your rightful place 
in the world; to the end that you may lift yourself from the rut of 
mediocrity on to the broad, smooth speedway of progress, and that 
you may see life more clearly and with a comprehending eye. 

How ? 

The answer comes at once from half a million men and women 
who have discovered the absorbing and resultful nature of the science 
of Self Realization—Pelmanism—the movement which bids fair to 
revolutionize our conceptions of “‘ Destiny” and Possibility. 

GREAT BENEFITS. 

What Pelmanism has meant to thousands of them cannot be measured 
in mere money—the benefits are far beyond material computation. 

** When I think of what I was a year ago, it does not seem as if I 
am the same person. Pelmanism has taught me the value of self- 
expression,” writes one man on completing the study of the “little 
grey books” in which Self-knowledge is so stimulatingly and lucidly 
revealed. 

“*T have got into a position that I should never have managed 
a few months ago ; in fact, I can hardly believe myself,” says another. 

It is this quality of laying bare unsuspected powers and potentialities 
in its students which is making Pelmanism the greatest intellectual 
movement for a century. 

Pelmanism has its cash values. The evidence showing how it 
enabled men and women to increase their income and material pro- 
sperity is so definite and so great in volume as to be overwhelming. 

ults such as 300 per cent., 200 per cent., and 100 per cent. increases 
of salary gained by Pelmanising are striking—almost amazing. 

But Pelmanism does not stop there. If it did it would still be a 
movement of the greatest importance—especially to-day when material 
prosperity is so necessary a national ideal. 

Pelmanism goes further. Educationally, intellectually, socially, 
morally it is a movement that no earnest man or woman can afford 


to neglect. 
THE PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY. 

There is no sphere of life, no class, no rank, from Royalty to the 
humblest of its subjects, which does not contribute its considerable 
quota to the great rolls of the Pelman Institute. 

Business men from the great captains of commerce to their clerks 
are ardent Pelmanists. 

Professional men—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, teachers, artists, 
authors—have come to the knowledge that Pelmanism is a vital 
necessity to them, enabling them to surmount difficulties and achieve 
@ greater d of success in their vocations. 

Industrially, too, Pelmanism is a great force for good. Thousands 
of workers report rapid promotion and a higher appreciation of life 
as a result of their studies. 

What is the Secret of Pelmanism? What is the magic of the 
tremendous stimulus and impetus it gives to the minds of its students ? 

There is no secret. 

There is no magic. 

The principles of Pelmanism have been and are plainly proclaimed 
far and wide. 

_ Everyone recognises that muscular health and efficiency come 
inevitably through well-balanced exercise. 

Pelmanism does for the mind what physical exercise does for the 


body. 
ith this difference—Pelmanism is far more resultful. 





TEARING ASIDE THE VEIL. 

The minds of most men are veiled by misunderstanding. Pelmanism 
tears aside this veil and shows you how your mind functions, and 
how you can make it function more efficiently. When you know 
your mind you are able to use it to better advantage, to enormously 
greater advantage. 

That is the simple explanation of the fact that Pelmanism has 
grown to a mighty movement which you cannot afford to by. 

That is why the great and ever-lengthening roll of Pelmanists 
contains the names alike of the most distinguished people in the land 
and the most humble. 

That is also why our foremost thinkers after searching investigation 
wd paid the most glowing tributes to the power of the “ little grey 

Educationally, Intellectually, and Socially, Pelmanism is a factor 
whose power must be felt to be fully appreciated. To thousands 
Pelmanism has meant intellectual rebirth. To thousands it has been 
the means of discovery of latent mental powers and unsuspected 
talents. Thousands who were wont to go inarticulate through life 
have learnt the joy of Self-expression. Tens of thousands, after only 
studying the first lesson, have hastened to write in glowing terms of 
the stimulus, sane optimism, encouragement, and courage imparted 
to their minds by its study. ‘‘ You have opened my eyes,” “I now 
know myself—I never did before,” “I have found happiness in self- 
knowledge and self-confidence”; these are the phrases that occur 
over and over again in the steady and ever-widening stream of reports 
which come to the Pelman Institute. 

hether you measure the value of Pelmanism in terms of the hard 
cash, intellectual vigour, moral strength or everyday happiness, you 
cannot fail to be satisfied with its results. 
WHAT IS YOUR OPINION ? 

What is your opinion of Pelmanism, or rather, have you yet formed 
an opinion of Pelmanism ? 

You cannot arrive at an unbiassed and just judgment of Pelmanism 
until you have investigated it. 

You will assuredly admit that this assertion is fair. 

Despite the fact that the evidence on Pelmanism has been enthu- 
siastically subscribed to by the most eminent authorities and the great 
mass of the general public, the Directors of the Pelman Institute feel 
that each individual is entitled to his or her own private judgment. 
That is why the case for Pelmanism as contained in “Mind and 
Memory” and the literature which accompanies it, is open freely 
for your individual consideration. 

Your judgment is final—you are never pressed to enrol. Your 
enrolment for the course is the expression of your own free will. 

THE MAN WHO “RISKED IT.” 

One man confessed that he hesitated long before a his 
enrolment. Three months later he wrote: “I am more than delighted 
with the result. I would never have thought it possible.” 

His case is typical of many. The majority of students place upon 
record their regret for delaying enrolment, but never a one regrets the 
step after it is taken. The results are so definite, so far-reaching, and 
so certain—whatever sphere of life the student may be in—that the 
sequel is always the same—a glowingly-written letter of thanks to 
the Pelman Institute. 

Pelmanism is not difficult to follow. It takes up very little time, 
and its benefits are felt immediately. By starting Pelmanism now 
you will find yourself repaid over and over again for the small initial 
outlay. Moreover, not only is the fee charged for the Course a small 
one, but arrangements can be made whenever desired to pay it in 
instalments. TJ'his places the Course within reach vA every reader. 

Call to-day at the Pelman Institute, 120, Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1, or, if you cannot call, apply by postcard 
(or letter). 

By return you will receive, gratis and post free : 

1. A copy of ‘‘ Mind and Memory.” 
2. A reprint of ‘‘Truth’s” Report on Pelmanism. 
3. Information enabling you to enrol on special terms. 

You incur no obligation by applying for these particulars. Get 
them to-day. You may have missed opportunities in the past— 
don’t miss this one. Call or send for this information and see how 
you can fit yourself to take full advantage of the great opportunities 
now opening out before every man or woman who possesses a trained 
and efficient and Pelmanised mind. 

Overseas Addresses: 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne; Temple 
Building, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban; Chowpatti, Sea Face, 
Bombay. 
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one hundred and forty-two words with nothing stronger 
to bind them than a few commas. But, spoken aloud, it 
acquires meaning as well as dignity. It is not, however, a 
fair specimen of Swinburne’s eloquence, which is more justly 
represented by a good many paragraphs in general description 
of this dramatist or that. The following passage on Chap- 
man may be taken as an example : 

His comic or gnomic poetry may be better or at least less faulty 
in its kind, but in that kind there is less room for the growth and 
display of those greater qualities which not infrequently struggle 
through the hot and turbid atmosphere of his tragic writing, and 
show by a stormy and cloudy illumination the higher reaches of his 
real genius. Nor is there in these rugged outlying highlands of 
tragedy, and in the somewhat thick and troubled air of the brooding 
skies above them, no beauty perceptible but the beauty of cloud and 
flame, of flood and fell ; they have intervals of pure sunshine and soft 
greensward, interludes of grave and tender harmony, aspects of deep 
and serene attraction. 

That is, indeed, a very fine and noble paragraph of praise. 
In another key, he writes a just appreciation of Shirley 
which may be contrasted with this : 

Between the sunset of Fletcher and the sunrise of Etherege the 
moonlight of Shirley’s more modest and subdued genius serves well 
enough to display him as a successor of the poetic or romantic 
dramatist whose fancy walks hand in hand with humour, and a 
precursor of the prosaic or realistic playwright whose cynical humour 
has swallowed up sentiment and fancy as a stork might swallowa frog. 
These are not in the strict sense critical judgments. They 

are, as it were, extracts from panegyrics, from appreciations, 
from funeral orations. And, in this capacity, Swinburne’s 
essays have their place in English literature, a place, indeed, 
for which there are few competitors. We have few occasions 
on which such pronouncements can be delivered. It is on a 
piece with our neglect to set up monuments to our distin- 
guished writers. Perhaps if it had been our custom some- 
how to celebrate the anniversaries of Jonson, Chapman, 
and the rest, these papers might have been cast in the form 
of spoken eulogies, in spite of Swinburne’s shrinking from 
speech-making. They would then have been very suitable 
and impressive and might have been free of some of their 
present faults. But, even as they are, they may be read 
and enjoyed in this sense. If Swinburne had completed 
his work it would have been not so much ‘‘a palace of 
criticism ” as a temple of praise, a not unmixed but still 
solemn and dignified panegyric pronounced upon a period 
instead of upon a man. 


REVOLUTIONARIES AND 
PHILOSOPHERS 


Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. By J. W. Scorr, 
Lecturer in Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. Black. 10s. net. 


Mr. Scott’s book is an attempt to correlate the modern 
revolutionary Trade Union movement with certain modern 
philosophical theories. It seems to him, he says, ‘*‘ that 
much current philosophy would, if true, essentially justify 
what is sometimes spoken of as the new philosophy of 
Labour.” He does not like either of these philosophies, 
and he conducts his case in an interesting, conscientious 
and unconvincing argument. 

He begins with an examination of Syndicalism, its genesis, 
its aims and its meaning. That disposed of, he goes out to 
do battle with the philosophers. The Wicked Giants are 
M. Bergson and Mr. Russell. . For ‘‘ it has been the fate of 
both of the two perhaps most antagonistic philosophies of 
the moment to be made to provide support for Syndicalist 
ideas—namely, the evolutionism headed by Bergson and 
the realism founded on Mr. Bertrand Russell.” The 
bringing together of these rivals is due to the fact that, 
unknown to themselves, they have an important element in 
common—their realism. So we are launched into the old 
vexed question of what ‘‘ realism” means in philosophy, 
and we have some pretty play among the “‘ idola theatri.” 
Berkeley is driven into a corner and shown, easily enough, 





to be a realist. Bergson is treated at length and proved 
to have ‘‘a realistic ingredient in his philosophy which 
affiliates it to the spirit out of which the most recent form 
of Socialism has come.” Bergson’s whole attitude, says 
Mr. Scott, ‘‘so far as it is distinctive, prepares him to 
welcome, with an involuntary ‘ well done,’ any social move- 
ment which has effected what we should call the relapse 
upon the irrational. And this is the character of Syndical- 
ism.” Russell, of course, unlike Bergson, is a professed 
realist, and his influence on Syndicalism lies in his justifi- 
cation of its ‘‘ narrowness.” We need not follow Mr. Scott 
through all his discussion of these philosophers. It is a 
skilful piece of work, though there are some points on 
which we disagree with him. 

Let us admit that he has provedthe connection which he 
set out to show. But just how far does this carry us? 
One can establish a connection between Christianity and 
Socialism; one can argue that if Christ was right one 
ought to be a Socialist—though the vast majority of Chris- 
tians would demur strongly. But suppose Christianity is 
wrong; will that necessarily invalidate Socialism? So, 
if Bergson and Russell are right, Syndicalism may be “‘ essen- 
tially justified.” But if their philosophy is false, does 
Syndicalism fall to the ground? Is the connection really 
fundamental? Mr. Scott has not convinced us on this 
point. 

It is when one looks at his criticism of Syndicalism, how- 
ever, that one really feels his weakness. Mr. Scott appears 
to have a rather remote and theoretical knowledge of the 
revolutionary Labour movement that he deals with under 
the title of Syndicalism. ThereistoomuchSorelin his argu- 
ment. He defends himself, it is true, against the charge 
of exaggerating the importance of Sorel. But few, we 
believe, who know the Confédération Générale du Travail 
from the inside will be impressed by his plea. Sorel is 
emphatically not a safe guide to the French Trade Union 
movement as it is, or as it ever was. Sorel no doubt ex- 
pounded what seemed to him the rationale of Syndicalism. 
But the Syndicalist movement, whether in France or any- 
where else, was not, like Fourierism or Positivism, a ready- 
made system, so to speak, evolved by one master mind and 
accepted by the mass. Fourier and Comte came before the 
Fourierists and Positivists. Syndicalism, on the other 
hand, was slowly shaped out of current doctrines and con- 
ditions; the Syndicalists were before Syndicalism—and 
before Sorel. Sorel interpreted, elaborated, amplified what 
he saw in the living movement—or what he thought he saw. 
He was never the High Priest of Syndicalism. His theory 
of Violence had some little vogue; his theory of the General 
Strike ‘‘ myth” had no influence at all. Sorel has now 
passed out of the revolutionary movement (which, in fact, 
he was never really in) into the reactionary conservative 
party, and neither his memory nor his work is revered 
in the C.G.T. 

Mr. Scott insists that Syndicalism is a failure—the failure 
of parliamentary Socialism, the failure ‘‘ of the Socialistic 
idea to prove its fitness for political power.” It would be 
more accurate to say, perhaps, that it represents the disap- 
pointment felt by certain Socialists at the failure, or sup- 
posed failure, of the parliamentary method, and the attempt 
to find a betterway. But Syndicalism is ‘‘ disintegrating,” 
cries Mr. Scott. What then? Why should that necessarily 
condemn it? Is it not possible that disintegration may be 
the first step towards a better organisation of society ? 
For, after all, the Syndicalists, though their way may not 
be Mr. Scott’s way (and it is not our way either), do want 
to reconstruct society as a whole. It is a very shallow 
estimate of the meaning of Syndicalism to say—‘‘it is the 
resolution to secure at whatever cost the benefit of a class, 
and shut the eyes to what lies beyond. . . . It has 
resigned faith in the possibility of creating a shareable good 
of the whole community. What it has substituted therefor 
is the conviction that nothing more is possible than that 
one class should seize its portion of a good which is unshare- 
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able.” That is not true of any but the crudest form of 
Syndicalism. Still less is it true of the Guild Socialist idea 
into which, whether under that name or under no name, the 
revolutionary Labour movement is steadily passing over. 
But frankly we think Mr. Scott’s ‘“‘ Syndicalism” is a 
chimera of his own imagination. And we cannot believe 
that his book will make any live Syndicalist turn a hair. 


ADVENTURERS ALL 


A Forty Years’ Friendship. Letters of Dr. Scott Holland 
to Mrs. Drew. Nisbet. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Wayfarer’s Log. By A. ALEXANDER. J. Murray. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Murray Marks and His Friends. By G. C. Witiiamson. 
J. Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

An Author in Wonderland. By Kresie Howarp. Chatto 
and Windus. 10s, 6d. net. 


Scott Holland’s style was an adventure. He did not 
write. He glissaded: heski’d: heavalanched : he dived : he 
darted: he flew—and with just that use of the colon which 
vindicated his contempt for the ordinary grammatical aids 
towards consecutive speech. Some people naturally found 
his method tiring: taken in large quantities almost any 
of his later essays, whether religious, social or biographical, 
is bound to tire. But if the reader is in good spirits and 
reasonable health and capable of discerning the firm intel- 
lectual basis of Scott Holland’s wildest enthusiasms, the 
tiredness he induces is a healthy, comfortable feeling. No 
one could be peevish or merely annoyed with Scott Holland. 
It is easy at times to be angry furiously with him, as it is 
easy to be angry with any mentally robust person from 
whom one is forced to disagree ; and there are subjects— 
such as the intimacies of married life—which one would sooner 
he did not write about. No sooner has one written that, 
however, than justice compels one to say that he was far 
more tolerable, even then, than most of the eugenic, 
hygienic, scientific people, who will write and gain the 
world’s attention on marriage and sex. 

This book scarcely does his talent justice. He knew Mrs. 
Drew so well that his letters to her are too often parodies of 
his own shorthand. To the general public they cannot be of 
very great interest, except when they happen to be given 
an interesting subject. It will be for stray descriptive 
passages that this book will be welcome. One is glad to 
meet again the impressions of Laura Tennant, who became 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton : 

The amazing fascination of the tiny little lady, whose very being 
was a living flame; who enthralled and bewitched the world ; 
who moved about encircled by a crowd of rejected lovers who 
remained her adoring friends ; who gave herself wholly to him who 
won her soul; who left those overwhelming records of her young 
wedded life; and who died within the year, to leave an incomparable 
memory as of a vision that had come and gone in a moment's glory. 
There was never anything quite like her. 


It was a pleasant idea of his—and one full of real sense— 
that Mr. Gladstone in 1888 would do well to retire from 
political life: “‘ Move Stubbs or somebody to Exeter, and 
appoint himself Canon of St. Paul’s. It would be a lovely 
way of retirement : so far better than the scandalous House 
of Lords. St. Ambrose was ordained Deacon, Priest, 
Bishop in one day. There is the obvious precedent. It 
would be most beautiful and he would be noble under the 
Dome. . . . Think of my enthralling scheme. It 
would be such fun! Think of the Times’ article on the 
morning of the appointment!” The spirit of fun, of 
wanting not so much to shock as to surprise his co-religion- 
ists was always strong in Scott Holland: and next to 
Stanton no man in London did more to convince outsiders 
that the Church of England was not altogether dead to the 
social needs of to-day. 

Mr. Alexander is an adventurer of another kind. He is 
the greatest exponent of sound physical exercise that this 
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yelationship with many well-known people 
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The Methodist Times says :— 

“It is written in the style of a master of English. 
Probably no Wesleyan minister since Dr. Benjamin 
Gregory has had such gifts of literary expression as 
Mr. Macdonald. . The distinguished ex-President 
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known people in many and varied walks of life. Anecdotes 
ofsuchabound. But the aroma of the Methodism to which 
Mr. Macdonald has been supremely loyal is on every page.”’ 
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country has known. Stronger than any of the professional 
strong men, he has not allowed himself to become a mere 
mass of tortured muscle, and this lively book of recollec- 
tions shows he has kept his mind alert and his powers of 
memory and observation acute. He started his career with 
the great Hulley of Liverpool, who tied the Davenport 
brothers in the knot they could not break, and since then he 
has been in charge of gymnasiums in Dublin and Liver- 
pool. He has some pleasant stories of his native country. 
In the early ’seventies he was at Dungannon. 

The landlord proved to be an ardent Orangeman. He was a tall, 
gaunt man with dark, burning eyes, which seemed to say that their 
owner had a mission in life to perform. He was like many others 
that I met, an enthusiastic devotee to the national beverage, which 
explained many of his actions. Nevertheless, I was surprised when 
I was aroused from sleep by a huge shillalah being placed upon 
my face and a hoarse voice whispering in my ear: “Come out, an’ 
help me kill a Papist!” 

Mr. Alexander was one of the first men to ride a bicycle 
in Ireland, and on a trip with Mr. Du Cros they met a Royal 
Irish constable, who drew his sword on them. Mr. Alex- 
ander reassured him, “It’s all right, sergeant, have you never 
seen these things before? They come from England and 
are called velocipedes.”” He was pale and absolutely 
shaking with fear. ‘Holy St. Michael,” he at length 
ejaculated, ‘it’s quare things they have in England. I 
have often heard of philosiphers, but, Holy St. Patrick, 
that’s the first time I ever saw one.” There is pathos in his 
tale of his first article for the magazines, which Maggie, his 
Dublin servant, posted in a rubbish bin—“ a structure some- 
what resembling the pillar-box,” but, as Maggie put it, “It 
had a wider mouth, sorr’*; and one would like further 
details as to the barrister who was so fat that he was known 
as ‘‘ The Mystery of the Hansom Cab.” 

Save to the wealthy collector, the name of Murray Marks 
is not very familiar. He was one of those capable Jews who 
combined business capacity with real generosity and a very 
strong individual taste. The friend of most of the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood, but especially of Rossetti and of 
that sad, frustrated figure Simeon Solomon, Marks more 
than any man was responsible for disseminating among the 
ignorant and wealthy the ideas of Morris, Rossetti, and 
Whistler. Mr. Williamson has not made a very amusing 
book out of the old dealer’s life. Once again the reader is 
tantalised by a brief, lifeless account of that accomplished 
swindler Charles Augustus Howell, who appears in all 
biographies of the set, but whose charm no one has ever 
quite explained. Mr. Williamson adds little to our know- 
ledge of any of the great figures of the period. He writes 
more as a collector than a critic, and handles Rossetti and 
Whistler as if they were blue china. It is time that the 
whole circle was dealt with in a more vigorous and human 
manner, and without that superstitious reverence which is 
an insult to their vitality and to the modern admirer’s 
intelligence. Mr. Williamson’s last chapter deals with the 
famous wax bust, sold by Marks to Dr. Bode of Berlin, and 
by him attributed to Leonardo da Vinci. Marks remained 
firm in his belief that the bust was a work of the Italian 
Renascence, and Mr. Williamson agrees with him, but rather 
ruins his case by telling us that ‘“‘ Dr. Bode was supported, 
furthermore, in emphatic manner, by the Emperor.” 
Surely William II. could be trusted to be wrong on any 
matter of art ? 

Let it be remembered in favour of our war-time depart- 
ments that one of them, the Ministry of Information, did 
succeed in plucking a few round pegs out of square holes 
The work it gave these rescued ones to do may not have been 
highly important, but it was at least more useful than what 
they were doing, and did prevent something of that terrible 
waste of talent and life which the general application of 
military law involved. Mr. Keble Howard volunteered for 
war-service, and for some time was in the Anti-Aircraft. 
He had the usual disheartening experiences of being given 
everything to do for which he was not fitted, but he suc- 
ceeded in preserving his good humour and sense of fun and 


makes remarkably good reading out of his most tiresome 
experiences. In one sentence he sums up the system: 
“‘I was never ‘strafed,’ which is the highest praise one ever 
gets or expects.”’ It is that which is responsible for more 
bad work and inefficient workmen than anything else. 
Then suddenly Mr. Howard hears that he may get work on 
the literary side ofthe Propaganda Department. After 
a delay of three months and much correspondence between 
the Air Ministry and Propaganda, Mr. Keble Howard, 
despairing of ever getting officially ‘‘ lent,” boldly walked 
away and joined up at Wellington House. From that 
time he is in his element, and he gives a very vivid picture 
of different civilian industries in war-time : especially good 
are the accounts of the miners and the fisher-folk. Mr. 
Howard does not seem to have any prepossessions in favour 
of Socialism, and we recommend to those who think coal- 
mining a sort of holiday task his emphatic verdict: ‘“ My 
own opinion on the earnings of coal-miners, for what it is 
worth, is this: whatever the sum due to them at the end 
of the week, they have earned it. If I had to choose between 
spending my day in a submarine, an aeroplane or a coal- 
mine, either the first or the second would seem like heaven 
compared to the third. . . . Your good and steady miner 
is a fine fellow and worthy of all honour for sticking to a 
dangerous and singularly unpleasant job.” 


ULSTER 


Ulster and Ireland. By James WinpER GoopE. Maunsel 
and Co. 6s. net. 

If Ulster were a happy and contented part of an 
independent Ireland Mr. Goode would be a “ regionalist,” 
anxious to preserve the local character of the North; 
like the Provengal poet, adapted, he would say to the 
men of Connaught, of Munster and of Leinster : 

I love my village more than thy village, 

I love my province more than thy province, 

I love my Ireland more than all. 
Which is to say that this book is the work of a man of 
strong Ulster sympathies, who hopes to demolish a large 
part of the ‘‘ Ulster’ case—the Carsonite case, that is— 
as it is usually presented to English voters. 

The anecdotal side of the book is almost as valuable 
as the historical. Mr. Goode’s stories light up many aspects 
of the northern Irish temperament (which, as he believes, 
both Unionists and Nationalists share). There are few 
armchair politicians in Belfast : 

A merchant entering his office one morning after a Nationalist 
procession had hacked its way through a Unionist district, found 
his foreman, ordinarily the primmest of Puritans, with his coat 
half-torn from his back and blood running down his face from an 
ugly wound. ‘‘ John,” he cried, in horror, ‘‘ don’t tell me you 
were in this disgraceful business.”” ‘‘ I was indeed, sir,” said John. 
** Thank God I’m no armchair politician.” 

We daresay the author of this book will be regarded as 
something of an armchair politician by northern partisans, 
for, anxious about Home Rule though he is, Mr. Goode 
is by no means a wholehearted admirer of the tactics adopted 
by Nationalists and Sinn Feiners in relation to the Ulster 
problem. His compatriots of the province, Protestant 
and Catholic, have both need of a “‘ Liberal education ” ; 
but Mr. Goode, the storyteller, will regret the disappearance 
of the old unregenerate Ulster which produced “ Roaring 
Hugh Hanna,” Drs. Kane and Rea, men of the vigour 
of Cuchullain, and beside whom Sir Edward Carson himself 
is an armchair politician. It is true that Rea “saw good 
in both sides”; but he was also ready to fight for both 
sides, provided that the enemy were police or other minions 
of the Government. 

In his historical narrative Mr. Goode recognises the 
achievements of Ulster, including the achievement of 
an Irish patriotism at the end of the eighteenth century. 
But he deals severely with the “ Ulster” legend. ‘‘ The 
settlers, it is claimed, by virtue of their Protestantism, 
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Submarines and Sea Power 


By C. W. Domville Fife—a wartime officer in command 
of anti-submarine craft ; later a Staff officer in H.M. School 
of Submarine Mines, and for 14 years a close student of 
naval strategy. His book will give professional sailors food 
for much thought—and argument, and the “man in the 
street '’ a very clear insight into problems vital to our security 
and the methods by which they are solved, Demy 8Svo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Mastery of the Far East 


By Arthur J. Brown—who has an intimate knowledge 
of China, Japan, Russia, Korea, and Manchuria. He shows 
how Korea has been the “ shuttlecock of nations "’ and how 
Japan has risen to supreme power in the Far East at the 
expense of other nations. The fascination of the Orient 
is proverbial, but it is long since a more engrossing volume 
about it has appeared than this one, with its easy narrative, 
its keen analysis of the currents and cross-currents of Eastern 
diplomacy—its vivid picture of customs, manners, and en- 
vironment, and its glaring revelation of Oriental mentality. 
With numerous illustrations. 684 pp., demy 
Svo, 25s. net, 


The Expansion of Europe 
A History of the Foundations of the Modern World 


By Ww. Cc. Abbott, B.Litt. (Oxon), M.A., who by 
judicious selection has avoided the tedium and dryness 
so often associated with histories, and written a book which 
is at once dynamic, intelligible, and throughout 800 pages 
of never-failing interest. This story of 500 years of progress 
gathers up the researches of a multitude of gifted scholars 
and presents them in a form which gives unity to the subject 
and makes it not only informative but delightful reading. 
With 45 Maps and 6565 Illustrations. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


A Short History 


of French Literature 


By W. H. Hudson—with Memoir of the Author and 
Portrait. The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘ Short as this 
little history professes to be and is . . . it would be difficult 
to find a more complete one of its kind. It is not too much 
to call it a masterpiece.” Grown Svo, Gs, net. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes 


Translated into Corresponding English Metres 


| Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
—This reissue of Dr. Rogers’ famous translations should appeal 
to all who enjoyed Prof. Gilbert Murray’s ‘ Euripides,” 
to which these volumes will make suitable companions. 
“‘ The Wasps ” is in the press, and others will followshortly. 

Grown 8vo paper, 2s. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
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1.—Charousek’s Games of Chess : 


A selection of 146 games of a famous Hungariar Master. 
Annotated and with Biographical Note by P. W. Sergeant 
(Editor of ‘“‘Morphy’s Games of Chess”). Grown 8Svo, 
7s. Gd. net. 
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By J. du Mont—ziving 30 games and annotating them. 
Grown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Days in My Garden. sy ERNEST BALLARD. 
Crown 4to. With coloured frontispiece and 130 illus- 
trations from photographs by the author. 21s net. 


“ Lovers of nature, all those who have eyes and a mystical mood 
at their disposal, will welcome ‘Days in My Garden.’ . . . Seldom 
have print and photograph so mated. ... Possibly ‘Days in My 
Garden’ is nearer to John Burroughs than any living writer. There 
is love for air, colour, life, beauty, and the far-flung vision; then 
the sudden and soft recall of life's pathos, together with a kindly 
sympathy for all human things.”—T7'he Methodist Kecorder. 


The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor. sy 
[A. E. S.). Crown 8vo, With a map. 6s net. 


“ Extracts from a private diary kept during a long tour in the 
United States and Canada... . Dr Shipley has a keen sense of 
humour, and his ‘diary’ makes the most entertaining book of 
travel that I have seen for a long time.”"—The Westminster Gazette. 

“ One of the most delightfully amusing books, full of good stories, 


deftly interwoven, that have been published this many a day.” 
The Daily Mail. 


The Anonymous Poet of Poland, Zyg- 


munt Krasinski. py MonIcA M.GARDNER. 
Demy 8vo. With a portrait. 12s 6d net. 


The author's aim is to give the English reader some idea of 
Zygmunt Krasinski as the poet, the patriot, the mystic, who endowed 
his nation with much of her test poetry and noblest thought, and 
finally as the man of Sontasel end complex character. The object of 
the book is to draw English attention toa poetry and a line of thought 
that are, on one side, not only of a national but a world-wide appeal, 
and, on the other, of high spiritual significance to the individual, 


Poems by Donald F. Goold Johnson. 
With a Prefatory Note by P. GILES, Litt.D., Master of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 


Many of the poems included here were written at the front, some 
even in the trenches on the battlefield whence the author did not 
return. . . . What harvest Donald Johnson might have reaped in 
the fullness of time no man can tell; only a tiny sheaf of the first- 
fruits remains. And yet from this the reader may augur what the 
full grain would have been.”"—Eztract from the Preface. 


The Purpose of Education. an Examin- 
ation of the Education Problem in the Light of Recent 
Psychological Research. By ST GEORGE LANE FOX 
PITT. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


A new impression of the second edition, bound in cloth. The 
volume contains a Preface by Professor EMILE Bourrovx, a Reply 
to Critics, and an additional chapter, Perfection as the ideal and 
Lessons of the War. 

“ With the main thesis advocated we are in hearty agreement, 
and the presentment we have found stimulating in no ordinary degree. 
The rusal of the book could hardly fall to be profitable to any 
thoughtful man or woman.”’—The Times. 


An Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Natural Knowledge. ny a. N. wHITE- 
HEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


Three main streams of thought are relevant to the theme of the 
author's enquiry—the scientific, the mathematical, and the philosophical 
movements ; and the investigation is based on the principle that the 
selentific concepts of space and time are the first outcome of the 
simplest generalizations from experience. The four parts of the book 
are entitled respectively: The Traditions of Science; The Data 
cue The Method of Extensive Abstraction; The Theory of 


Science and War. ‘he Rede Lecture, 1919. By 


the Right Hon. LORD MOULTON, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers. 2s 6d net. 


La Grande Guerre. Récits de combattants. 
Recueil fait et briévement annoté par A. WILSON- 
GREEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


The range of this volume of episodes of the Great War, written 
by men who took an active part in the events they describe, is wide 
and varied. It covers warfare on land and in the air, in France, 
in Serbia and at Cape Helles; it includes vivid pictures of life in 
and behind the trenches, in devastated France, in a French hospital, 
and in a German prison. 
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turned Ulster inte a garden, while Celtic Ircland remained 
a wilderness; but throughout the greater part of the 
eighteenth century one searches in vain for anything 
remotely resembling the idyll of a pious and prosperous 
race dwelling happily under its vines and its fig-trees 
which latter-day politicians conjure up as a true vision 
of life in the northern province in the days of the first 
three Hanoverians.” And again: ‘Capitalism to-day 
has stepped into the position vacated by autocratic land- 
lordism; and by playing on the racial and _ religious 
prejudices of the workers uses one section to depress the 
other, while it profits by exploiting both.”” The industrial 
prosperity of N.E. Ulster cannot be denied ; but there are 
no grounds for attributing it to the special virtues of a race, 
and the first successes of Belfast were largely due to an accident. 
Moreover, if wealth accumulates—and, after all, Ulster 
has got to “catch up” Leinster even in respect of mere 
wealth—men decay; for “ the emigration from the North, 
instead of diminishing, has steadily increased inside the 
last generation; and the extraordinary feature of the 
list is that the increase is heavier in the more Protestant 
counties.” Mr. Goode’s interpretation of what has happened 
in Ulster since 1912 is generally admirable. It is a pity, 
however, that he drags Germany into the question. The 
idea that the Germans really. counted on Sir Edward 
Carson as a rebel is one of the staples of Nationalist 
propaganda, but one regrets that it-should be tolerated 
at all in a work of philosophical spirit like Mr. Goode’s. 
Sir Edward Carson was a Loyalist—a Loyalist, however, 
can employ ugly methods. He could not have gone against 
the Army, even though the Army had enforced Home 
Rule. What he aimed at was getting the Army on his 
side; and if the Curraghintrigue had not come off, his position 
would have been most unenviable. It was a daring game 
of bluff, but still bluff and no more (so far as Sir Edward 
personally was concerned). Mr. Goode sees this quite clearly, 
as did the German publicists who came to Belfast in 1914 
and found party politics but no blood. The real case against 
Sir Edward Carson is strong enough, without the pretence 
that he was a cause of European war; morally his tactics 
were inexcusable; and look at the harm he has done to the 
Empire which he loves! The fact that millions of Irishmen 
are once again the all but irreconcilable enemies of Great 
Britain can be directly traced to the policy for which he 
took responsibility in 1912. And it was all about a Home 
Rule Bill so mild in character that not a flea, let alone an 
Orangeman—and Mr. Goode tells us what stuff an Orange- 
man is made of—could be hurt. Sir Edward’s confréres of 
1912-14, now installed in high Irish positions, are so ashamed 
of their past that according to Mr. Goode they have sent 
police to suppress volumes of extracts from their own 
speeches! Sir Edward alone still tries to brazen things out. 
Had it not been for the Covenant and the Ulster Volunteers 
there had been no Irish Volunteers, no Easter Week, no 
Sinn Fein—that may be true; but, argues Sir Edward, 
equally Great Britain would not have had the opportunity 
of realising the desperately disloyal character of the people 
to whom she purposed to give self-government! If indeed 
it was Sir Edward’s intention so to put matters to the test, 
then all one can say is that he took rather much upon 
himself, just as he did when, according to his admirers 
(the Morning Post once printed a story to this effect), he 
tried in British interests to deceive Von Kuhlmann and the 
Germans by making them think that “ Ulster” in the 
event of war would stab England in the back. Though 
Sir Edward’s repute has declined a good deal, the ‘‘ Ulster ”’ 
obstacle to an Irish settlement is still a formidable thing. 
Mr. Goode’s own view seems to be that if the Nationalists 
were to revert to the Constitutional Redmondite position 
a settlement could be effected by a strong-minded British 
Government ; for it is unlikely that in such conditions 
the episode of the Curragh Revolt would be repeated. But 
Nationalists now demand separation, or at. least Colonial 
self-government with the withdrawal of British troops ; 





and even though Great Britain should accede to this demand, 
the end would not be yet. ‘‘ Ulster” is not prepared to 
fight the British Army, but’ is prepared to fight the 
“ Fenians’; and, in Mr. Goode’s opinion, “ Ulster ’’ would 
put up a good fight, and there is no guarantee that help 
would not come to Belfast from England, even though 
England were officially ‘‘ neutral.” This admirable study 
of the Ulster mind and of Carsonite politics ends on a note 
that is not altogether hopeful. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


A Short History of French Literature. By Wimiu1am Henry 
Hupson. Belk 6s. 

By the death in 1918 of Mr. W. H. Hudson English 
literature lost one of its most active propagandists. An 
extension lecturer incessantly at work, the author of several 
text-books and of several volumes of criticism, the originator 
of that admirable “ Poetry and Life” series of critical 
biographies, Mr. Hudson was a born teacher and did as 
much as any man in recent years in the spread and popu- 
larisation of literary knowledge. The present volume on 
French literature is written for the sake of the elementary 
English student. Mr. Hudson has succeeded in cramming 
into three hundred pages an astonishing quantity of infor- 
mation, and the French beginner who reads this book will 
come away with a tolerably clear idea of the main move- 
ments and tendencies of French literature. 

As there is little likelihood that the average English 
student will ever have the time or patience to embark on 
the reading of old French, Mr. Hudson has adopted the 
sensible course of passing very rapidly over the earlier 
centuries of French literary history. There is no pleasure 
or profit to be gained, if one is never going to read 
them, of being told at length about chansons de geste, 
fabliaux and the like. But, the Middle Ages past, we feel 
that Mr. Hudson might profitably have slowed down a little 
over the sixteenth century and the Renaissance. He fails, 
for example, to make any mention of the school of Lyons, 
a school which could count among its members such con- 
siderable authors as Maurice Scéve and Louise Labé, and 
which had a marked influence on the course of French 
literature in general by its propagation of the ideas of 
Platonic love and feminism. Of the regulation official 
authors of the Grand Century he says all that need be said, 
but there are minor figures whose work, often more sym- 
pathetic to the English taste than that of the sternly 
classical authors, deserves mentioning. There is Pichou, 
for instance, with his charming Folies de Cardénio, a refresh- 
ingly romantic Jacobean sort of play to find within a few 
years of Corneille ; while among the poets Gombauld and 
St. Amant and Maynard deserve at least a passing mention. 
And the same is certainly true, among eighteenth century 
writers, of Choderlos de Laclos. Liaisons Dangereuses, 
whatever one may think about its moral tone (which is, in 
point of fact, exceedingly high), is one of the most remarkable 
books of the later eighteenth century. It is also a good 
book in itself and a miracle of technical skill, being perhaps 
the only novel in the form of correspondence in which the 
letters have any air of reality. 

Mr. Hudson’s account of the Romantic movement is 
altogether admirable. Here and there we disagree with 
him in some of his critical judgments. Of the Abbé Delille, 
for example, he says that he is “ deficient in life, colour and 
the true sentiment of the picturesque.” For ourselves, we 
have always found Les Jardins a delightful poem—absurd, 
indeed, as anything quite so intensely of its period must be, 
but sprinkled with passages whose hard sparkling gaudiness 
does not prevent them from being beautiful and poetical. 
We are inclined to disagree with him in some of his 
judgments. Stendhal, especially, he does not take nearly 
seriously enough. He praises him, it is true, but his praise 
is almost faint enough to damn. Stendhal may not have 
been the greatest, but he was certainly the most original, 
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Chapman & Hall’s 


FIRST AUTUMN LIST 
OBITER SCRIPTA 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


“A rich equipment of literary and historical know- 
ledge.” —Spectator. ‘‘This is a fine achievement.” 
Observer. ‘* Courageous reasoning, penetrating common- 
sense, luminous style.’ '—Morning Post. 


THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY 
By GILBERT CANNAN. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A brilliant study of social conditions that has been 
enthusiastically welcomed by the Press. It is marked 
by a fresh outlook and a » Bon cut style. It diagnoses 
many problems and states the cure. 











THE SUPREME ADVENTURE 
By MERCEDES MACANDREW. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A study of the life of Christ, designed to hold the 
attention and enlist the sympathy of the general reader. 
A book of engrossing interest rom | charm. 








Chapman & Hall's New Fiction. 


MR. GILBERT CANNAN IS UNQUESTIONABLY 

ONE OF THE MOST VITAL OF THE YOUNGER 

NOVELISTS. HIS NEW BOOK WILL BE PUB- 
LISHED ON SEPT. 23rp. 


TIME AND ETERNITY 


By GILBERT CANNAN. 
Author of ‘‘ Round the Corner,” ‘‘ Mendel,” ‘* Pink 
Roses,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
ORDER IT NOW. IT WILL BE ONE OF THE MOST 
WIDELY DISCUSSED NOVELS OF THE YEAR. 
_READY SEPT. 23np. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ PALMER’S 
GREEN.” 


By STEWART CAVEN. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

A ROMANTIC STORY OF YOUNG LOVE IN A 
DELIGHTFUL IRISH SETTING WITH A MYS.- 
TERIOUS BACKGROUND 
FEW WRITERS AND NO SCHOOLMASTERS UNDER- 
STAND THE HUMAN SCHOOLBOY BETTER THAN 
CAPT. DESMOND COKE. His New Book will be 
READY SEPT. 23rp. 


YOUTH, YOUTH ! 


By DESMOND COKE. 
Author of ‘‘ The Bending of a Twig,” ‘‘ Wilson’s,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A VOLUME OF STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE, PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY Mr. H. M. BROCK. 
AN EDITION DE LUXE OF A BOOK FOR OLD AND 
YOUNG ALIKE. 








A NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “GALLOPING DICK.” 


AFTERMATH A Garner of Tales 
By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


A collection of stories of mystery and the occult world, 
full of character and thrill. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., LONDON, w. C2. 
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JOHN LANE'S LIST 
EDWARD WYNDHAM TENNANT 


By his Mother, PAMELA GLENCONNER. With Portraits 
in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 





This biograph eo. one of the most vivid personalities that shone for a 
while upon the War's horizon contains not only his letters written while 
in France, but much of a! biographical interest, such aa letters from his 
uncle, the late George Wyndham, poems written while the subject of this 
Memoir was yet at Winchester, and the volume of verse he published 
just before the Battle of the Somme, called “ Worple Flit.” 


POEMS IN CAPTIVITY 
By JOHN STILL. 7s. 6d. not. 


The poems containei in this volume were written during three years of 
captivity in Turkey. The firct part of the book is composed of poems 
inspired by captivity, and the latter part of poems about Ceylon, where 
the author lived for many years before the war, and about whose lost 
cities, peoples and forests he has a knowledge at once profound and unique. 


‘By ERNEST NEWMAN. 

Ernest Newman is probably the foremost critic of music of our time. 
He is also one of the few living writers who can make a semi-techoical 
subject alive with interest. The present volume is composed of articles, 


brilliant and gay, grave and penetrating, on 4 variety of phases of modern 
music. 


SAPPER DOROTHY LAWRENCE: 
THE ONLY ENGLISH WOMAN SOLDIER. 


(Late Royal Engineers, 5lst Division, 179th Tunnelling 
Company, B.E.F.) With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


“ Her very astonishing tale. . . . An extraordinary pefoemanse . 
—Daily Mai 

** Miss Lawrence's book is interesting and well done.” — Daily Chronicle. 
“Her exploit . . . supplies the materials for a fine tele of adventure 


and she tells her story uncommonly well.’’—Scoteman. 





JOHN LANE, The Bodiley Head, VIGO ST, W.1. 















































SANDS & CO. 


HAUNTED PLACES in ENGLAND 


By ELLIOT O'DONNELL. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 


PEARL. A Cornish Love Story 


By BEATRICE CHASE. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 


FROM CLOISTER TO CAMP 


The e 


Fusiliers. By the Rev. D. DEVAS, O.F.M. 
Frontispiece and Maps. Crown 8wo. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


By the Rev. G. STEBBING, C.S.8.R. Demy 8vo. Price 


7s. 6d. net. 
London: 15 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; and Edinburgh. 


riences of a Franciscan Friar as Chaplain to the 
British Forces in France with an Ambulance, the Lancashire 
Territorials, the 6th Gloucesters, and the Ist Royal Munster 
With a 
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novelist of his age. He was a Columbus, or at least a 
Livingstone, of the mind, who penetrated further into some 
depths of human nature than any man had yet done. One 
wishes that Mr. Hudson had bestowed a few more generous 
epithets upon the author of the Chartreuse, Le Rouge et le 
Noir and (Mr. Hudson makes no mention of this, in some 
ways the most admirable of Stendhal’s novels) the un- 
finished Lucien Leuwen. 

But with a few exceptions we consider Mr. Hudson’s 
judgments on the authors of the Romantic period admirably 
sound. When he comes on to the literature of the 
later nineteenth century we find ourselves often and acutely 
disagreeing with him. What can one say in reply to anyone 
who asserts that L’Education Sentimentale and Bouvard et 
Pécuchet are ‘‘as dull as the life they depict,” and that 
Daudet ‘stands well to the fore among the greatest of 
European novelists ’’—what can one say, except that opinions 
differ? His history of the poetical movements during this 
period is marred by several important omissions. He fails 
to mention Corbiére and Laforgue, who were the first among 
modern writers to give lyrical expression and lyrical quality 
to themes which had before been considered as only fit for 
satirical or mock-heroic treatment ; and he fails to mention 
Rimbaud, that terrifying infant prodigy, from whom so 
much of the work of the younger French writers is, directly 
or indirectly, derived. He mentions but hardly does justice 
to Baudelaire, Verlaine or Mallarmé, all of them enor- 
mously important in the creation of the modern sensibility. 
Richepin, on the other hand, he describes as “a man of 
strong personality and unconventional style,” and he 
seems to admire the loud and often foul-mouthed claptra 
of that eminent academician, whose pans of victory, wit 
those of M. Aicard, are, we believe, at the present moment 
being learnt, compulsorily, by several millions of French 
school-children. But we are being rapidly lured away from 
Mr. Hudson’s book, of which, let us sayin conclusion, that it is 
as good as a little text-book of its kind can be. And this in 
spite of the defects in the history of the last fifty years; for 
if the volume had contained a good account of modern 
French literature it would have been better than any text- 
book can be expected to be. 


THE CITY 
[T's exchanges are still rather wild, and a good deal of 


anxiety is aroused by the continual fall in the value 

of the france, which on Tuesday last quoted over 38 
to the £, worse even than the Belgian rate. The Italian 
exchange continues to depreciate,- it now taking nearly 
42 lira to purchase the £ sterling. Speaking generally, the 
same tendency that has been observable for months past 
is still in progress, i.e., the exchanges of our impoverished 
Allies are going more and more against them and in our 
favour, whereas with the United States and neutrals the 
exchanges are going more and more against us. Quite 
apart from the serious handicap it is to trade, the deprecia- 
tion in the French franc hits a large body of British investors, 
who during the war subscribed to the French Government 
Loans issued in this country, the dividends of which are 
payable not at a fixed rate in sterling, but at the exchange 
rate of the day. With the continuous drop in the value of 
the franc, the quotations of these Loans are steadily falling, 
and the 5 per cent. Rentes of 1916 and 1917 now stand at 
about 65, and the 4 per cent. Rentes at 58 ex dividend, as 
compared with 87 and 70 earlier in the year. 

* * * 

On the whole, markets remain good and some big rises 
have occurred during the past few weeks in certain big 
shipping company stocks, Peninsular and Oriental Deferred 
now standing at £610 per £100 of stock as against 568 a 
month ago; in Insurance Company shares, some of which 
show phenomenal rises; and in specialiiies like Price’s 
Patent Candle Co. Ordinary £16 shares which now stand 
at about £.80 as against £.43 a month ago. The sise in this 
share is due to the statement that an offer for the absorption 
of the company has been made—it is believed by Lever 
Bros. ‘Textile shares, on the whole, maintained their firm- 
ness, and I will hazard the prophecy that Fine Cotton 
Spinners will go a good deal beyond their present quotation 
of about 64s. The oil share market recovers fully after 
every set-back and apparently refuses to be ousted from its 





sition as the chief speculative section of the Stock 

xchange. Rubber and tea shares are very firm in tone 
and look like going higher. The report of John Brown & Co, 
shows that this great armaments iron and steel concern is 
going the same as its competitors—or should one write 
colleagues ?—by following a policy of ay ee _ It has 
— a large interest in the Carnforth Hamatite Iron 

ompany and in Craven’s Railroad and Waggon Company, 

whilst it has a very large holding in the English Electric 

Company. It is noteworthy that, following the example 

of Vickers and Cammell, Laird & Co., this big armaments firm 

has also acquired a railway waggon construction company, 
* * * 

People who wonder how it is that plantation companies’ 
shares can stand at a premium in a year when many of them 
have actually worked at a loss, would do well to read the 
report of the annual meeting held on Tuesday last of the 
Nirmala (Java) Plantations and Lands Co. This Company 
cultivates both rubber and tea, and the report for last year 
showed a loss of £5,834. At the meeting the Chairman 
stated that the loss would be diminished by the fact that 
a substantial part of the amount allowed for loss on exchange 
had already been recovered by certain payments having 
been made on the other side instead of here, but his observa- 
tions with regard to the future of tea are of general interest 
and are worth reproducing : 

It seems to me that tea, which was an indispensable luxury— 
if I may so put it—before the war, has since become an article of 
prime necessity, and for this reason I think it requires very close 
attention. The next point that occurs to one is that the demand 
for tea during the war, owing to various artificial restrictions and 
handicaps as regards freight and other matters, has been dormant ; 
it has been restricted within the limits of such facilities as were 
offered. It is quite evident to any careful observer, however, that 
since then demand has burst forth in an extraordinary manner, and 
this applies not to any particular country or to any particular nation 
—it is universal. Every nation and every race not only seems to 
wish to buy tea but manifests that there isa real want of it. All 
this has been taking place with two very important factors not in 
active operation. One is Russia, the other the United States, and 
I will say a few words in respect to each. You probably know that 
Russia and the United Kingdom are the largest consumers of tea, 
but Russia for the last few having been a wilderness instead 
of a member of the comity of nations, has been practically out of the 
market and unable to buy. 

As regards America, a nation of 100,000,000 inhabitants or over, 
which has already started using tea ona fairly extensive scale, prohibi- 
tion has now been introduced, and, in spite of what we are sometimes 
told I myself am certain that prohibition has cometostay. WhenI 
was in the United States in 1916 I was very much impressed by the 
genuine and real demand for prohibition which existed all over the 
country. This has a very important bearing upon the business of a 
pany cows | like ours, because even a slight increase in the consumption 

r head in America, which is bound to come about, and, in fact, 
2as already shown signs of realisation, must have a very important 
effect on the general situation. Both these countries have been out 
of the market, as I mentioned, yet, in spite of that fact, the prices 
ofteaare whattheyare. This all refers to the question of the demand; 
I would rather use the word “* want,” because it is there and is 
very evident. 

* * * 

Few people are likely to deny that an increased demand 
for tea is assured, and the question of future supplies arises. 
The conditions of soil and climate that are required for tea 
cultivation are confined to certain definite areas of the 
world’s surface, and it takes even longer for tea to mature 
than rubber—six or seven years as against five years. I am 
inclined to agree therefore with the prognostications of the 
Chairman of the Nirmala Company that the demand is 
rapidly overtaking the supply and that, in the long run, 
the prices of tea must be much higher. The Chairman 
indicated that Imperial preference on tea which resulted in 
Java teas having to pay 2d. per lb. extra duty on entry into 
the United Kingdom and Canada (which example will 
eee 4 be followed by Australia) has resulted in Java tea 

ing driven to America, which was the best thing that 
ever could have happened to the Java growers, they having 
had a wonderful advertisement there and Java teas being 
now very popular in America. When Russia is again in 
the market, the same thing will happen, and the duty, he 

rophesied, means nothing less than the displacement of 

ndian and Ceylon teas by Java teas in other countries. 
The Nirmala Company is a large and increasing producer 
of rubber also, and seeing that it is now selling its teas at 
about 10d. per lb. as against 5d. last year and in view of the 
rise in rubber, the £1 7 per cent. Participating Preference 
Shares at about 25s. 9d. and the £1 Ordinary Shares at about 
28s. seem unusually attractive purchases in this particu- 
lar market. A. Emu Davies. _ 
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Major J . Mackenzie Rogan (Cotdstream Guards) 
writes :—‘* Your ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes are greatly appreciated, Good flavour 


mildn: re ly noticeable.” 
2 y.” (Rev. Canon Hannay) writes:—“‘ I find your 


a" George A. Birmingham 
‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes excellent, aud as I have been a Smoker of American 
_- " cigarettes for twenty-five years I ought 


to be able to —_— aa a 
\\ ‘Iam still your * Reszke’ 


Cigarettes with great enjoyment. My 
oo day is now divided between 


and ‘ De Reszke. 

ELDOM if ever have so many 
S notable people given high praise 
to one particular cigarette. “* De 
Reszkes” win praise because they 
are worthy of it. 


‘De Reszke 
«uot CIGARETTES | 

















"The Sister of LiteratureTobacco” 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the'Times” 


“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 
: Mes nal o seshenes §°) ime wan : 
: sing sages drop rowsy strain, £ 
: thenpavenand puff and speakand puff E 


B again.” COWPER. | 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 
9;" 10;" 
2 2 


Per oz. Per oz. 

















S. J. Phillips 


113, NEW BOND ST,, W.r. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 83 
Pearls and Jewels 


(], Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 











Gelephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdor, London 














BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


BOOKS ciara 
H, B. SAXTON, King St., Nottingham 
will have it or will get it. Send enquiries. 











GLAISHER’S LIST (SEPT. No. 437) 
OF BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 HicGH HorBorn, W.C.1. All Books in new 
condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books kept. 




















“BOOKS are the Treasured Wealth of the World,” 


There are few pleasures so keen and satisfying as collecting a library. 

Call at our “ open "' shops and see what little money will purchase this 

“treasured wealth." If you cannot call write for our monthly list of 
BOOK BARGAINS. 


S. KIEK & SON, 16 CLOCK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 




















"THE PETERSFIELD BOOKSHOP, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD: 
At this bookshop are always on the shelves 10,000 care- 
fully chosen books in every branch of literature. No book 
is stocked unless it is thought to be interesting. Any book 
in existence will be obtained if possible and sent by post. 











FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 83 High Street, 
Marylebone, W. I. 
All Catalogues Free. 
NOW READY.—No. 392: Naval Books; also Engravings, Original 
Drawings, Manuscripts and Autograph Letters of Naval Interest, 
No. 391 : Books, Engravings, Maps, &c., relating to the British Colonies. 





BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





Ros PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





BOOKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
LARGE Stock of First and Early Editions of works of English 
Poets and Dramatists. Also Shakespeariana; and Manuscripts and Autograph 
Letters. Catalogues post free on application.—P. J. & A. E. Dopg.t, 77 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—-Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3 
Gibbon'’s Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 
36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens's Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky's English Clocks, illus., 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; caccio'’s Decameron, 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 


BES and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
SS ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 








EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of on ae for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per imsertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 


to the Advertisement Manager. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and 
ADMINISTRATION. 


London School of Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
Head of the Department : Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work 
extending over one or two years, also special courses for Welfare 
Supervisors, both men and women, Health Visitors (in conjunction 
with King’s College for Women), and Continuation School Teachers 
(in conjunction with the London Day Training College and the London 
Settlements). Next Session begins 2nd October.— For full particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY, London School of Economics and Political 

ence. 











DINBURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 
(Under the Auspices of the University.) 

The Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 14th October. 
Students are prepared for all Branches of Social Work, includin 
positions under the Public Health Authorities. A Diploma is award 
on completion of the Course. 

For full particulars regarding the Course and Individual Classes 
apply to the DrREcror, School of Social Study, University, Edinburgh. 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 

KING’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

Campden Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. 

Students are prepared for the University Diploma in Household 
and Social Science. Courses for Public Health Workers. Preliminary 
Medical Examination. Special One-Year Course in Household 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY. 








GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sgc., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 





| ae ny EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon, 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Sciznce, Mepicinge, and Encinrerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 

spectus post free from K&GISTRAR. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





“UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 





TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS IN EDUCATION (Men) are 
required. Duties to commence on October Ist, 1919. Stipend 
commencing {250 per annum. The Lecturers will be required to 
deal witb the Sotho. of the subjects of the ordinary School curriculum. 

Applications with testimonials (two copies) should be forwarded to 
the undersigned not later than September 24th, 1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 

Secretary. 





U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 





An ASSISTANT LECTURER (Man or Woman) is required in the 
Department for Secondary Training. Stipend commencing {250 per 
annum. The Lecturer should be able to supervise teaching practice 
in two of the following subjects: French, Elementary Mathematics, 
and a Natural Science. Duties to commence if possible on October st, 
1919. 

* Applications (two cop’es) should be forwarded not later than 
September 24th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 





HE PRINCIPAL of a UNIVERSITY COLLEGE in London 
requires at once a Clerk of good education, either sex, for personal secretarial 
duties. Good typist essential. Salary about £170.—Address by letter, giving 

full particulars to J. W.R-, c/o Messrs. Charles Barker and Sons, Ltd., White Lion 


Court, Cornhill, E.C.3. 
pees AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi - 

tor examinations, 
Queen Street, 


ence and qualifications. Long residence abroad. i 
references. —Box 531, New Statesman Office, 10 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS, 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE 
Bishop’s Road, W.2 . 
(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L), 


supplies a modern and corprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial] 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is provided in the College Offices, A Choice of 
Appointment is guaranteed every Graduate. The College is both Day 
and Residential. Founded in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gtatis to 
any reader mentioning Tue NEw STATESMAN. 








ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well. 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work 
Prospectus on application.— Miss Greia (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

outs (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 





TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 
OcToser 14. Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, Sorrento, &c. 4 weeks and 2 days. 59 gns. 
Novemser. “Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert. 32days. 67 gns. 
Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. ro. 








SCHOOLS. 





| eee ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. AND GIRI§, 
WOKINGHAM, BERKS. (36 miles from London). 


Principal: Mrs. Ditton-Crarxe, Girton College, Cambridge; Madam Osterberg's 
sie Swedish Training College; National Register of Teachers. 

The School aims at developing initiative, self-discipline, and a sense of responsibility 
through the right use of freedom. . ; ; 

A high standard of health and physique is attained, and through this an equally high 
standard of work. Class teaching is largely superseded by individual work. Fully 
qualified men and women teachers. Experienced lady matron. : 

In addition to Languages and the usual English subjects, the course includes World's 
History, Practical Work out of doors in Geography, and Field work in Mathematics, 
Drawing and Music, Dancing, Eurhythmics, and Swedish Gymnastics, Handwork, 

ature Study and Gardening. 

Note House stands on gravel soil 300 ft. above sea level, and has 42 acres of Garden, 
Orchard and Playing Field, with Swimming Pool, Gymnasium, and Home Farm. 
There is a fully-equipped Geography Room. 4 ; 

The Autumn Term will begin September 29th, and the School will be open for inspec- 
tion after September 16th. Interviews can be arranged in London before that date. 

For furthur particulars apply to Mrs. Ditton-Ciarke, 33 Courtfield Gardens, Souta 


Kensington, S.W. 5. 








’ 

MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CuamsBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 


own grounds of 15 acres. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THzopora CLark and Miss K. M. Extis. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming. House 

situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the PrinciPav. 








CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN_ EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. a for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 
i i vel ay lines. 

Sao "principals : The Misses MANVILLE. 











LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





St MARGARET’S Sez cos. Seno, 
Pros icati Miss ALICE R > Scholar o! - 
bam College tHintorical Teipos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
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! REFORMED INNS 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 


manages about 1/50 Licensed Inns. Ask 
for descriptive List and Report. Take 
4! Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
years. P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, London, W.1/. 

a al 











q A PEACE RISK. 


Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office 7? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY iT? 


FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

W m.SPRIGGS & Co., Lid., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 








THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand- made Jewellery. 


THE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 
Honorary Director, CecmL J. SHARP. 

Classes in Folk Dancing are held at Reeve Hall (St. Paul’s Mission), 
76 East Street, near Baker Street Station. 

CurRtstMas TERM, October 6th—December 13th. A special Morris 
Dance-Class for men is held on Wednesday evenings, 7.30—8.30. 

For further particulars “ply” THE SECRETARY, 73 Avenue Chambers, 
Vernon Place, London, W.C 


THE LONDON SCHOOLof DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS, 
23 Store Street, W.C. I. 

















In the TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE the School 
Year begins on OCTOBER Ist. Prospectus on application. 





ONALD MASSEY, Lirerary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


TYPEWRITING. 


TEST IMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand- -Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. —MSS. Typed, Criticised 


and placed.—-Mi.ner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 


UTHORS MSS., PLAYS, etc,, nomentiie: ant prengily typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS. mont quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Mies Bennetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 


n-YPEWRITING. iain MSS., mesiention Seome, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trrmneit, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





YPEWRITING. = Auta? MSS., Plays, Examination Papers, 
Letters, etc.—L, Neison, 47 Midland Street. Norwich. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS OF HISTORY. 
Edited by EILEEN POWER, M.A. (Director of Studies in History 
at Girton College, — 


This little ee me of has been drawn u - ay assist teachers in finding what 
text books and reference books are best suited for the teaching of history on 


International lines. 
Price, 2s.; by , 2a. pd. 
Special 50% discount to teachers and students in training colleges applying direct and 
mentioning name of school to :— 
WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, 14 Beprorp Row, Lonpow, W.C. 1. 





DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can only 
be obtained from one unf d by fi ial relations with any Insurance 
Company, It repays its cost time and again. Read “' Assurance and Annuities 

post free, from “ Apjupicator,"’ 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





ONTPELLIER UNIVERSITY.—French family (retired judge) 
wish for English student as boarder; 2 sons in family who do not speak 
English. Large garden. Very comfortable home.-Address Madame 

Gixcargp, Villa Kerlays, Rue de l'Ecole Normale, Montpellier, Herault, France 


O LET, simply furnished COTTAGE. 2 bedrooms, living room, 
scullery. End of September for winter months. Country.—Mitizrr, Nicholas- 
at-Wade, ‘1 hanet, Kent. 


ENTLEWOMAN (34) desires sole charge of one or two children. 
£80 resident.—6 Fox Hill, S.E. 19. 


——__ QUESTION» and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Mattuusian Leacue, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S.W. 1. 





ARTIFICIAL. ‘TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
re Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, 42 on 

Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 
Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
guaranteed by the celiable fircm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Marke: Street, Mancuester. 
Estd. 1850. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We pay highest prices. 
On Vulcanite, up to 7s. per tooth; Silver, 12s.; Gold, 15s.; Platinum, £2. Cash 
or offers. Call or post (mention New Staresman.)— Messrs, | acer, 2.9 Oxford 

Street, London. Established 150 years. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





| The yearly subscription to Tuk New Statesman, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s. 
inland, 30s. abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland 
16s. 6d. forcign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 


should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 





Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone : 
1640 Gerrard. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant. MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced, 
All communications should be addressed Toe Manacer, 
New SrTaTesMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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ACROSS tHe BLOCKADE 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


Just Out 2/6 net. 


A Record of Travels in Enemy Europe. 





The Spirit of Russia. Studies in History, 


Literature, and Philosophy. 

By THOS. GARRIGUE MASARYK, First President 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Translated by EDEN 
and CEDAR Paul. ‘Two Vols. 32s. net. 


“A standard work . . . the most authoritative on its subject existing 
in England.”—Athenewm. | 


Six Weeks in Russia in 1919, 


By ARTHUR RANSOME. 2s. 6d. net. 


[Fifteenth Thousand 
Documents and Statements Relating to 


Peace Proposals and War Aims. 

(Dec. 1916-1918.) Introduction by G. LOWES 

DICKINSON. 8s. 6d. net. 
“An absolutely invaluable collection.”—Common Sense. 


The Equipment of the Workers. 


Edited by ARNOLD FREEMAN. tos, 6d. net. 
The results of an enquiry into the edequacy of the adult manual workers 
for their duties as producers, Leads of households, and citizen. 
“Very illuminating and important.”—Atheneum 
“ One of the most interesting social studies which, have been made since 
Mr. Charles Booth’s ‘ Life and Labour in London.’”"—Daily Mail. 


Defective Housing and the Growth of 


Children. Ready Sept. 23. 
By J. LAWSON DICK,M.D.,F.R.C.S. 3s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with the actnal defects found in the dwellers in the 
slim areas of London as shown by the examination of some 1,500 school 
children in L.C.C. Schools in the East-End of London. The relative 
part played by defective housing and deficient feeding is discussed, and 
the lines on which these cefects are to be remedied are suggested. 


The Guild State. 
By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. w~ 4 September 23rd. 
Paper, 3s. 6d. net; Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


A concise statement of the essential principles, both economic and 
psychological, of the Guild idea, showing that it is the reform which 
considers all the factors in the most rational manner. 


Village Trade Unions in Two Centuries. 

By ERNEST SELLEY. Crown8vo. 3s. & 4s. 6d. net. 

Ready Shortly. 

This book is the first complete oy of combination among farm 
workers, and fills a notable gap in Trace Union History. 


A Reasonable Revolution. 


By BERTRAM PICKARD. 2s. 6d. net. 
“4 very lucid exposition. A book that should be read carefully by 
all who are intelligently _ —? in the social and economic tangle of 
the present time.”—The Times. 











The Salonica Side-Show. 


By V.J. SELIGMAN, Author of “‘ Macedonian Musings.” 
With Illustrations and Maps. ros. 6d. net. 


“ A delightful book by an officer who contrives, without boring his readers 
to give a series of lifelike pictures of the war in Macedonia, and conceals under 
the show of a humorous story of life in a transport camp an uncommonly clear 
account of the decisive campaign.”—Prof. SPENSER WILKINSON in The 
Sunday Times. 


The Problem of “Hamlet.” 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 5s. net. 
“ A characteristically profound and careful piece of criticism.” —Glote. 


Seme Winchester Letters of Lionel 


Johnson. 7s. 6d. net. 
These letters were written by Liong! Johnson to various frien1s when he 
was a boy at Winchester College. Thy deal not with personal or temporary 
affairs, but with general questions a kind which have interested the 
whole thinking part of the human race for centuries. 


More Translations from the Chinese. 
By ARTHUR D. WALEY. 3s. & 4s. 6d. net. 


A collection ranging from the third century B.c. to the eleventh century 
A.D, The two prose stories are of particular interest, 


A Challenge. A volume of Poems. 
By Lieut.-Colonel MAITLAND HARDYMAN, D.S.0., 
M.C. 2s. 6d. net. Ready Oct. 7. 


The Vindication of Greek National Policy, 
1912-1917. 


By E. VENIZELOS and Others. Introduction by 
J.GENNADIUS. Paper, 2s.net. A Report of Speeches 
delivered in the Greek Chamber, August 23rd-26th, 1917. 


Pamphlets on Chinese Questions. 34. net each. 


(1) China with the League of Nations. (2) Relations 
between China and Japan during the last 25 Years. 
(3) Law Reform in China. (4) The World Peace and 
Chinese Tariff Autonomy. (5) Chino-Japanese Treaty 
of 1915. (6) China’s Position in International Finance. 


Two New Novels, 





The Escape of the Notorious Sir William 


Heans. 
By WILLIAM HAY. 10s. 6d. net, 
“A curiously powerful and enthralling etory. . . A strange, grim 
story, remarkable for the effective sim: ~, ~~! of its style, the strength 
and subtlety of its characterisation, an tmosphere which reminds 
one of Mr. Conrai’s singular gift. A book apart; author has surely 
made his corner in fiction.”—-Morning Post, 


The Trial Stone. 
By JOHN GOWER. 6s. 6d. net. 

“ A brilliant character study . + We are charmed by the sweetness 
of Mr. Gower’s wit . . . a sparkling entertainment. There is no doubt 
about the keen and subtle quality of Mr. Gower’s humour.” 

—Daily News. 

“The anther displays undoubted gifts of ping and observation 

+ « « he may do great things.”—Saturday Review 


Ready Shortly. 





Two Men. By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 7s. net. 


Felicity. By KATHERINE HARRINGTON. 6s. 6d. net. 


Shepherd’s Waning. By ERIC LEADBITTER. 
7s. net. 


Somewhere in Christendom. By EVELYN 
SHARP. 7s. net. 


Sisters. By RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON. 7s. net. 


Fetters. By C. S. GOLDINGHAM. 7s. net. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM 


STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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